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Abstract 

This paper explores the relationship between consumer’s level of involvement and clicking of banner ads on the 
WWW. This study indicates that people in high-involvement situations are more likely to click a banner ad in order to request 
more information than those in low-involvement situations. Meanwhile, it is found that people in low-involvement situations 
are more likely to click a banner ad when it has a large size and dynamic animation. However, the size and the animation of 
the banner ad do not influence people’s clicking of banner ads for people in high-involvement situations. This study measured 
a real click-through rate with the aid of online data collection technology called Cold Fusion. 



Introduction 

The Internet is one of the fastest-growing media in 
terms of its users. NUA Internet surveys estimate that 275 
million people use the Internet worldwide as of February 
2000 (URL: http://www.nua.ie/surveys/how_many_online/). 
Along with this explosive growth of Internet users in the 
world, Internet advertising is also experiencing the 
exponential growth, with S3 billion spent online in 1999 and 
$8 billion projected to be spent online advertising by the 
year 2002 (Jupiter Communication 2000, at URL: 
http://www.jup.com). 

The Internet has several distinguishing characteristics 
such as interactivity, irrelevance of distance and time, low 
set-up costs, targeting, global coverage, and ease of entry 
(Berthon et al. 1996; Zeff and Aronson 1999). Among these 
characteristics, interactivity is considered to be the key 
advantage of the medium (Rafaeli and Sudweeks 1997; 

Morris and Ogan 1996; Pavlik 1996). Even though the 
concept of interactivity has a long history, the Internet 
revivifies the discussion of interactivity because of its 
explosive growth since mid 1990s. There are many different • 
ways of defining interactivity in the Internet (Flaherty 1985; 



Cook 1994; Rice 1984; Steuer 1992; Williams et al. 1988; 
Ariely 1998; Ha and James 1998). In addition, many 
different consumer activities can be classified as interactivity 
on the WWW (e.g., clicking, providing feedback, searching, 
etc.). 

There are many different forms of advertising on the 
Web: e.g., banners, buttons, text links, sponsorships, target 
sites, interstitials, and more. Banner advertisements on the 
WWW began in October 1994, when AT&T first 
advertised on HotWired.com (Zeff and Aronson 1999). 
Since then, banners have dominated advertising on the 
WWW and have become the standard advertising format on 
the Web (Meland 2000). Even though there are other ways 
of finding out and arriving at target sites on the WWW, the 



banner advertisement click-through is believed to be 
the most common way to draw consumers into the target 
sites and thus engage them with a brand or product (Cho 
andLeckenby 1999). Accordingly, measuring 
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advertisement banner click-through rates has already 
become important both for the advertiser and the Web site. 
In addition, the pricing method of online advertising is 
moving toward being based in click-through rates (Zeff and 
Aronson 1999; MediaPost 2000), and it is relatively easy to 
measure click-through rates with the aid of innovative 
technology. There are many known and unknown factors 
influencing people's clicking behaviors. Among these 
factors, this paper will focus on the effects of level of 
involvement on people's clicking behaviors. 

How People Process Advertising on the WWW 

Many researchers have formulated different models of 
the stages, routes or hierarchy consumers go through when 
they are exposed to advertising messages (Krugman 1965; 
Ray, Sawyer, Rothschild, Heeler, Strong and Reed 1973; 
Houston and Rothschild 1978; Petty and Cacioppo 1981; 
1983; 1986). These models are called hierarchy-of-effects 
models or how-advertising-works models. Traditional 
hierarchy-of-effects models assume that the first stage of the 
persuasion process is awareness through advertising 
exposure (Lavidge and Steinger 1961; Barry 1987; Preston 
1982). In other words, the bottom line of advertising is to be 
noticed or advertising exposure (Lavidge and Steinger 1961; 
Barry 1987; Preston 1982). Here, advertising exposure is 
involuntary because individuals incidentally just happen to 
come across an ad in traditional media. 

Meanwhile, advertising exposure in the Internet can be 
either involuntary or voluntary (Cho 1998). There are two 
current dominant forms of Web advertising: 1) the banner ad 
and 2) the target ad or linked site from the banner ad 
(Hoffman, Novak and Chatterjee 1995; Hoffman and Novak 
1996a; 1996b). Depending on these two types of Web 
advertising, there are two different types of advertising 
exposure on the WWW: 1) involuntary exposure to the 
banner ad and 2) voluntary exposure to the target ad. When 
consumers just come across a banner ad incidentally, it is 
called involuntary exposure to the banner ad. During this 
involuntary exposure to banner ads, consumers have two 
choices — clicking the banners or not. If consumers click the 
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banner ads to see the content of target ads, this is called 
voluntary exposure to target ads (Cho 1999). 

Voluntary Exposure to the Tareet Ad (Clicking the Banner Ad) 

Clicking banners is a voluntary action for the purpose 
of seeing more detailed advertising messages by requesting 
more information. This voluntary exposure to advertising 
messages appears to be highly dependent on consumers’ 
level of personal and product involvement. There exists 
extensive literature pertaining to various types of 
involvement in advertising research: personal relevance 
(Zaichkowsky 1985), elaboration (Petty and Cacioppo 
1981); staged process (Ray, Sawyer, Rothschild, Heeler, 
Strong and Reed 1973; Greenwald and Leavitt 1984); 
Bridging connections (Krugman 1965), personal/intemal 
state (Mitchell 1979; Cohen 1983; Andrews, Durvasula and 
Akhter 1990), cognitive and affective involvement (Park and 
Young 1983); involvement with the product-- situational 
and/or enduring involvement (Houston and Rothschild 1978; 
Celsi and Olson 1988; Laurent and Kapferer 1985; Ric hins 
and Bloch 1986). 

1) High Involvement 

The literature on involvement with the product 
suggests that when consumers are highly involved with a 
product, they tend to be very receptive to most information 
related to that product and thus pay more attention to ads for 
information (Bloch, Sherrell and Ridgway 1986; Houston 
1979; Lehmann 1977). Likewise, consumers are more likely 
to conduct greater information search to obtain knowledge 
when they are highly involved with the product (Hirschman 
and Wallen dorf 1982; Beatty and Smith 1987; Zaichkowsky 
1985). 

Applying this to Web advertising, in high involvement 
situations, consumers are more likely to request more 
information by clicking banners in order to see detailed ad 
content than are consumers in low-involvement situations. 
Based on this rationale, the following hypothesis can be 
postulated: 
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HI: People in high-involvement situations are more 
likely to click a banner ad than are those in low- 
involvement situations. 

2) Low Involvement 

There exist many research studies on the interaction 
effect of level of involvement and various advertiser- 
controlled stimuli on advertising effectiveness: e.g., fear 
appeal (Tanner, Hunt and Eppright 1991), conclusion- 
drawing (Kardes 1988), comparison (Gotlieb and Sarel 
1991), message repetition (Schumann. Petty and Clemans 
1990), central and peripheral (Petty and Cacioppo 1983), and 
more. According to Petty and Cacioppo’ s Elaboration 
Likelihood Model (1983), consumers in low-involvement 
situations have low elaboration to process advertising 
messages and thus engage in the peripheral route to 
persuasion, while consumers in high-involvement situations 
have high elaboration and engage in central-route processing. 

In other words, when consumers are not highly motivated to 
process further ad content, they do not want to engage in 
message-related thinking; rather they are more likely to 
focus on available peripheral cues (Petty and Cacioppo 
1986). 

Applying this to Web advertising, consumers are less 
likely to request more information, i.e., less likely to click 
banners to see more detailed information when they are in 
low-involvement situations. However, they follow another 
route to clicking banners-the peripheral route to voluntary 
exposure. According to Petty and Cacioppo (1983), when 
consumers are not highly motivated to process further ad 
content, they do not want to engage in message-related 
thinking; rather they are more likely to focus on available 
peripheral cues. Applying this to Web advertising, it can be 
inferred that the favorability of peripheral cues may 
influence clickability of banner ads in low-involvement 
situations. In the case of banner ads, attention-getting or 
curiosity-generating peripheral cues would be novelty- or 
contrast-related components of banner ads, such as 1) large- 
sized banner, 2) bright colors, and 3) attention-getting 
animation. 
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There have been extensive literature on the effects of 
advertising design factors on consumer processing of 
advertising messages: for example, picture size (Rossiter and 
Percy 1980; Hendon 1973; Holbrook and Lehmann 1980), 
commercial length (Rethans, Swasy and Marks 1986), 
number of exposure (Nickerson 1968; Robinson 1969), and 
so on. Among these factors, the size of the stimulus is 
believed to one of important factors that can affect attention. 
Obviously, larger ads are more likely to be noticed than 
smaller ones. According to Rossiter and Percy ( 1980), the 
increase in attention is in proportion to the square root of the 
increase in space. Therefore, a larger banner ad should work 
as a better peripheral cue to draw low-involved people's 
attention than will a smaller banner ad. Similarly, dynamic 
animation on banner ads will also work as a good peripheral 
cue to draw low-involved people's attention. This reasoning 
leads to the following two hypotheses 

H2.1 : In low-involvement situations, people are 
more likely to click a banner ad when it has a larger 
size than average banner ads. 

H2.2: In low-involvement situations, people are more 
likely to click a banner ad when it has dynamic 
animation than when it has no dynamic animation. 

However, in high-involvement situations, the size and 
animation of banner ads do not make any difference in the 
clicking of banner ads. 

H23: In high-involvement situations, the size of 
banner ads makes no difference in clicking of 
banner ads. 

H2.4: In high-involvement situations, dynamic 
animation makes no difference in clicking of banner 
ads. 

Methodology 

This study employed a between group experimental 
design. According to Preston (1985), the perfect advertising 
effectiveness measure should be related to the actual 
behavior. Following this suggestion, this study measured 
the real click-through rates of banner ads, which is a 
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measure of actual clicking behavior. The survey was 
conducted online using Web database technology called 
Cold Fusion, where responses on each survey item including 
click-through were automatically transmitted to a Microsoft 
Access database file located at the server. 

Sample Banner Ads and Homepages 

According to Mitchell (1986), professionally 
developed ads rather than mock ads are encouraged to be 
used in experimental research in order to elicit a more 
natural response from the subjects. Following this 
suggestion, professionally developed Web sites and banner 
ads were used in this study. 

A total of six banner ads were used, two different 
versions for each of three products. This study had two 
subject groups. Each experimental group was exposed to a 
set of three banner ads. Three banner ads were selected, 
based on the four popular product categories of Web 
advertising, which included financial services, consumer 
brands, retailers, and travel-related products (WebTrack 
1998). All available banner ads for these four product 
categories were collected from the three most popular search 
engines on the WWW, i.e., Yahoo, Infoseek, and Excite, and 
then three banner ads were randomly selected using simple 
random sampling. These three banner ads included the 
American Express Card (financial services), Kodak film 
(consumer brands), and American Airlines (travel-related 
products). 

Each banner ad was placed at the top of either Infoseek 
(http://www.infoseek.com). Two banner ads for the same 
product were linked to the same target ad (linked site from 
the banner ad). Table 1 summarizes the three experimental 
banner ads for each experimental group. 

There were two different versions of American Express 
banner ads that conveyed different messages. The same 
American Airlines banner ad with two different sizes were 
used for different experimental groups: i.e., the larger (468 
by 60 pixels) banner was just a blow-up of the smaller (390 
by 50 pixels) one. The same Kodak banner ad also had two 
variations: i.e., the static banner had only one image frame 
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which individual texts and images were dumped into while 
the animated banner showed 3 individual frames one by one. 
A different version of online questionnaire was assigned to 
each subject group, based on its experimental materials. 

Sampling 

An electronic recruiting message for the survey was 
distributed via postings in various discussion LISTSERV 
lists. The LISTSERV lists were selected from CataList , the 
catalog of LISTSERV lists (URL: 

http://www.lsoft.com/catalist.html). This Web site provided 
21,003 public LISTSERV lists on the Internet at the point of 
the study, 1999. Among these LISTSERV lists, education- , 
Internet-, advertising-, and marketing-related LISTSERV 
lists were selected at the researchers’ discretion (the 
researchers believed that the discussion subjects of these 
LISTSERVs were relevant to the current study). The study 
had a total of 817 participants (409 for the 1 st experimental 
group and 408 for the 2 nd experimental gomp). To recruit 
these 817 subjects, the researchers posted recruiting 
messages on a total of 165 LISTSERV lists. For the purpose 
of increasing the response rate of the survey, the researchers 
provided a small financial incentive in the form of a 
sweepstake for the survey participants. A monetary 
incentive of $100 was given to each of 10 randomly selected 
survey participants. 

Procedure 

The online survey consisted of three parts. In Part I, 
each subject’s level of involvement with three product 
categories was measured as a pre-banner-exposure measure. 
In Part II, each subject was exposed to the three 
experimental stimuli. First, each subject was exposed to the 
very first banner ad and homepage (the American Express 
banner ad located at the top of the Infoseek site). Here, all 
hyperlinks were made dead at this point so that the subject 
could not click any hyperlinks. Then, each subject was 
asked first whether he/she was exposed to the banner ad 
previously or not. This was to control previous exposure to 
the banner ad. If the subject was previously exposed to the 
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banner ad, he/she was asked to move on to the next section 
(the second experimental stimulus). Only the subject 
without previous exposure to the banner ad confronted two 
options: clicking the banner ad or not. If the subject clicked 
the banner ad, he/she was exposed to the linked target ad. 
Each subject followed the same procedure for the remaining 
two experimental stimuli. 

After completing Part II, each subject was asked to 
continue with Part III of the online questionnaire, which 
asked several questions about his/her demographic 
information, i.e.. gender, age, occupation, the purpose for 
Internet surfing, and average surfing hours. The 
participation for each subject took approximately 15 minutes. 

Results 

This study used a between-group experimental design. 
To eliminate the possibility that subjects in two groups are 
different enough to influence the effects of the treatment, the 
researchers compared the groups in terms of their 
demographic and Internet usage. The two groups 
(experiment and control group) were very similar in terms of 
age, gender, Internet-surfing hours, and the purpose for 
surfing the Internet. Table 2 shows the results of a series of 
t- tests and chi-squares to compare the two groups. Table 3 
shows individual scale items used to measure level of 
involvement and reliability coefficient for the involvement 
measures. The Cronbach’s alpha coefficient was .87, above 
the accepted level (.70). 

Hypotheses Testing 

The first hypothesis states that people in high- 
involvement situations are more likely to click banner ads 
than those in low-involvement situations. Chi-Square tests 
were conducted to check the relationship between the level 
of product involvement and clicking of banner ads. 

Table 4 and 5 shows the relationship between the level 
of product involvement and the clicking of each banner ad. 
The click-through rate for high-involvement people was 
significantly higher than that for low-involvement people for 
two product categories (20.6% vs. 10.3% for American 



Express Card Banner ads, and 28.0% vs. 20.3% for Kodak 
Film banner ads). The results were statistically significant 
(p < .01). However, as shown in Table 6, for American 
Airlines banner ads, there was no significant difference in 
click-through rates between high and low involvement 
people (15.3% vs. 14.9%) (p > .01). Therefore, HI is partly 
supported. 

The second set of hypotheses states that in low- 
involvement situations, people are more likely to click a 
banner ad when it has a larger size (H2. 1) and animation 
(K2.2), while there is no effeci of size and animation on 
banner clicking for high involvement people (H2.3 and 
H2.4). Chi-Square tests were conducted to check the 
relationship between the size / animation of the banner ad 
and click-through. Table 7 and 8 show the relationship 
between the size of the banner ad and banner clicking. As 
shown in Table 7, in low involvement situations, the click- 
through rate for the large American Airline banner ad 
(2 1 .4%) was significantly higher than that for the small 
banner ad (9.3%). The results were statistically significant 
(p < .01). However, as shown in Table 8, for high 
involvement people, there was no significant difference in 
click-through rates between large and small banner ads 
(16.7% vs. 13.9%) (p > .01). Therefore, both H2.1 and H2.3 
are supported. 

Table 9 and 10 show the relationship between the 
animation of the banner ad and banner clicking. As shown 
in Table 9, in low involvement situations, the click-through 
rate for the animated Kodak Film banner ad (25.0%) was 
significantly higher than that for the static banner ad (15.8%). 
The results were statistically significant (p < .05). However, 
Table 10 indicates that for high involvement people, there 
was no significant difference in click-through rates between 
animated and static banner ads (29.1% vs. 27.0%) (p > .05). 
Therefore, both H2.2 and H2.4 are supported. 

Other Interesting Findings 

A simple correlation analysis was conducted to find 
the relationship between the average number of hours 
surfing the Internet of the respondents and the number of 
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banner clicking. This analysis is conducted to check the 
assumption that people who surf the Internet more are less 
likely to click banner ads because they are tired of, or less 
curious about, the banner ads. The result is not in the 
direction of supporting this assumption because there was no 
correlation between the two variables (r = .003) (p > .05). 

Table 1 1 shows the relationship between the purpose for 
surfing the Internet and the average number of hours surfing 
the Internet per week. It shows that those who surf the Net 
for the purpose of entertainment spend more time surfing the 
Net (M = 16.3 hours per week) than those who surf the Net 
for information search (M = 1 1.6 hours per week). The 
result was statistically significant (t=3.49*, p < .05). 

Discussion 

Summary and Implications 

The current study has its unique contribution at 
illustrating the usefulness of existing advertising theories in 
understanding how consumer process a new advertising 
form, Web advertisements. The current study explores how 
level of involvement influences people’s clicking behavior. 

As predicted in HI, it was found that people in high- 
involvement situations were more likely to click banner ads 
in order to request more information than those in low- 
involvement situations. The implication of this finding is 
that advertisers can focus on people’s level of product 
involvement when identifying target audiences for their Web 
advertising campaigns. 

It was found that people in low-involvement situations 
were more likely to click large banner ads than small banner ads 
(H2. 1), and animated banner ads than static banner ads (H2.2). 
However, the size and the animation of banner ads did not 
influence people’s clicking of banner ads for people in high- 
involvement situations (H2.3 and H2.4). These results provide 
an important managerial and strategic implication for advertising 
practitioners, i.e., creative strategies focusing on “fat” or soft 
facts will be effective to make low- involvement people click on 
banner ads in the purpose of attracting and getting them more 
involved with the products. However, the current study did not 
look at the effects of hard facts or message arguments in banner 
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ads. Hence, as a future research, it would be valuable to study 
the effectiveness of hard facts or message arguments on 
clickability of banner ads for high-involvement people. 

Limitations and Suggestions for Future Research 

A weakness of this study is that the samples are not 
representative of the general Internet users, since they were 
drawn from the pool of people who subscribed to discussion 
LISTSERVs. It is believed that people who subscribe to 
discussion LISTSERVs tend to be more active and heavier users 
of the Internet than do general Internet users. This can be a good 
explanation for the reason the average click-through rate of the 
two banner ads used in this study (18.3 %) is significantly higher 
than the average industry click-through rate (2.0 %). Therefore, it 
would be valuable to replicate the current study with the samples 
drawn from general Internet users other than LISTSERV 
subscribers. 

Another explanation for these relatively high click- 
through rates of the sample banner ads used in this study would 
be that the sample banner ads were selected based on the four 
most popular product categories of Web advertising. In other 
words, we may say that the sample banner ads yielded higher 
click-through rates than the industry average because their 
product categories are very popular on the WWW. Moreover, a 
relatively small number of sample materials were used in this 
study, i.e., six banner ads. Therefore, it would be valuable to 
replicate the current study with an increased number of banner 
ads for more diverse product categories. 

Another significant weakness of the current study is its 
creation of an artificial surfing environment because of its 
inherent experimental effects. The artificial setting, which 
limits external generalizability, means that subjects could 
not click any hyperlink within a web site other than clicking 
a banner ad. Thus, there was less chance for them to 
consider and interact with the web site, which would be the 
activity they would be engaged in the real world. This 
artificial setting was necessary to keep the study manageable 
and to confine the online survey to 15 to 20 minutes. In 
short, remedying the above weaknesses, it would be valuable 
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to conduct the experiment in a more natural setting using 
more representative subjects, general Internet users. 
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Table 1 

Experimental Stimuli (Banner Ads and Homepages) 
for Each Experimental Group 



1 st Experimental Group 


2 nd Experimental Group 


1 . American Express banner ad #1 on Infoseek site 


1 . American Express banner ad #2 on Infoseek site 


2. Small American Airlines banner ad on Infoseek site 


2. Large American Airlines banner ad on Infoseek site 


3 . Static Kodak banner ad on Infoseek 


3. Animated Kodak banner ad on Infoseek 
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Table 2 
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Variables 


Group I (n=409) 


Group II (n=408) 


Statistical tests 


Age 


35.2 


34.2 


t-value =1.12 


Gender (female/male) 


198/149 


182/157 


X 2 = .79 


Average surfing hours per 
week 


11.9 


11,3 


t- value = 1.27 



p > .05 



Table 3 

Scales and Reliability Coefficient of Involvement Measures 



Scale Items 


Cronbach’s alpha 
coefficients 


Involvement (e.g., credit cards) 

I am interested in credit cards in general. 

Credit cards are important to me. 

I get involved with credit cards. 

Credit cards are relevant to me. 

I am going to use or apply for a credit card in the next six months. 


.87 



Note: All items were measured on 5-point Likert scales with anchors of “strongly disagree (1)” and “strongly agree (5).” 



Table 4 



The relationship between level of credit card involvement 
and clicking of American Express banner ad 







Low Credit Card 


High Credit Card 






Involvement 


Involvement 


No Click 


Frequency 


210 


398 




Row percentage 


34.5% 


65.5% 




Column percentage 


89.7% 


79.4% 


Click 


Frequency 


24 


103 




Low percentage 


18.9% 


81.1% 




Column percentage 


10.3% 


20.6% 



Chi-Square = 1 1.84**, d.f. = 1, p < .01 
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Table 5 



The relationship between level of camera film involvement 
and clicking of Kodak banner ad 







Low Camera Film 


High Camera Film 






Involvement 


Involvement 


No Click 


Frequency 


239 


303 




Row percentage 


44.1% 


55.9% 




Column percentage 


79.7% 


72.0% 


Click 


Frequency 


61 


118 




Row percentage 


34.1% 


65.9% 




Column percentage 


20.3% 


28.0% 



Chi-Square = 5.56*, d.f. = 1, p < .05 



Table 6 



The relationship between level of airlines involvement 
and clicking of American Airlines banner ad 







Low Airline 


High Airline 






Involvement 


Involvement 


No Click 


Frequency 


205 


414 




Row percentage 


33.1% 


66.9% 




Column percentage 


85.1% 


84.7% 


Click 


Frequency 


36 


75 




Row percentage 


32.4% 


67.6% 




Column percentage 


14.9% 


15.3% 



Chi-Square = .02, d.f. = 1, p > .05 



Table 7 



The relationship between the size of a banner ad 
and clicking of the banner ad for low-involvement people 





Group I 
Small American 
Airlines Banner Ad 


Group n 
Large American 
Airlines Banner Ad 


No Click 


Frequency 


117 


88 




Row percentage 


57.1% 


42.9% 




Column percentage 


90.7% 


78.6% 


Click 


Frequency 


12 


24 




Row percentage 


33.3% 


66.7% 


. 


Column percentage 


9.3% 


21.4% 



Chi-Square = 6.94**, d.f. = 1, p < .01 



Table 8 



The relationship between the size of a banner ad 
and clicking of the banner ad for high-involvement people 





Group I 
Small American 
Airlines Banner Ad 


Group H 
Large American 
Airlines Banner Ad 


No Click 


Frequency 


210 


204 




Row percentage 


50.7% 


49.3% 




Column percentage 


86.1% 


83.3% 


Click 


Frequency 


34 


41 




Row percentage 


45.3% 


54.7% 




Column percentage 


13.9% 


16.7% 



Chi-Square = .74, d.f. = 1, p > .05 
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Table 9 



The relationship between the animation of a banner ad 
and clicking of the banner ad for low-involvement people 





Group I 
Static Kodak 
Banner Ad 


Group II 
Animated Kodak 
Banner Ad 


No Click 


Frequency 


128 


in 




Row percentage 


53.6% 


46.4% 




Column percentage 


84.2% 


75.0% 


Click 


Frequency 


24 


37 




Row percentage 


39.3% 


60.7% 




Column percentage 


15.8% 


25.0% 



Chi-Square = 3.93*, d.f. = 1, p < .05 



Table 10 



The relationship between the animation of a banner ad 
and clicking of the banner ad for high-involvement people 





Group I 
Static Kodak 
Banner Ad 


Group II 
Animated Kodak 
Banner Ad 


No Click 


Frequency 


157 


146 




Row percentage 


51.8% 


48.2% 




Column percentage 


73.0% 


70.9% 


Click 


Frequency 


58 


60 




Row percentage 


49.2% 


50.8% 




Column percentage 


27.0% 


29.1% 



Chi-Square = .24, d.f. = 1, p > .05 



Table 11 



The relationship between the purpose for surfing the Internet 
and time spend surfing the Internet 



Purpose of surfing the 
Internet 


Number of 
Cases 


Average surfing hours per week 
Mean (Std. dev.) 


t-value 


Information purpose 


443 


11.6(9.0) 


3.49** 


Entertainment purpose 


76 


16.3 (9.5) 





<. 01 ** 
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Abstract 

According to the National Cancer Institute, breast cancer is the leading cause of cancer deaths 
among black women. Medical literature identifies two reasons for the high mortality rates for 
Black women: detection of the disease in its advance stages and/or myths, misperceptions, and 
fears concerning the causes of and prognosis related to breast cancer. Ninety-two African- 
American females ranging in age from 20 to 77 were surveyed to determine the beliefs and 
perceptions held about breast cancer. Data revealed that black women in this study hold 
misperceptions of breast cancer, perceptions that involve images of death, feelings of fear, 
unrealistic physical impairments that result from breast cancer. Results of the study are 
discussed along with the implications for public policy, health communication campaigns, and 
theoretical development and/or understanding of media effects. 
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MESSAGES OF HOPE: 

Developing health campaigns that address misperceptions 
of breast cancer held by women of color 

Although black women are less likely to develop breast cancer than white women, when 
they do develop cancer, it has been said that the survival rate for black women is approximately 
43% (Cancer Statistics for African Americans, 1996; EITamer, Homel, & Wait, 1999; Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation, 1999; Lipkus, Iden, Terrenoire, & Feaganes, 1999; National Cancer 
Institute, 1996). For white women the five-year survival rate is approximately 90% (American 
Cancer Society, 2000). According to the American Cancer Society (1999), one out of every 
eight women in American gets breast cancer today. And, information obtained from the 
American Cancer Society shows that mortality in blacks was 16% higher than whites. Evidence 
on mortality rates reports that between 1989 and 1993, breast cancer mortality for white women 
decreased by 6%, but increased by 3% for black women. Recent reports further suggest that 
much of the difference in breast cancer survival between African-Americans and whites could 
be reduced through use of screening and other preventative strategies taken by African- 
American women. 

STUDY OBJECTIVES AND IMPLICATIONS 
It seems reasonable to speculate that social, cultural and other factors might play a 
huge role in the difference in breast cancer survival rates. The purpose of the present research 
is to ascertain beliefs and other perceptions held by black women that may explain why late 
detection and other unhealthy behaviors are being maintained. Results from the present 
research can be used to show how advertisers, those who sponsor, buy, create, produce, and 
sell advertisements, might use the data to a) include images of black women in current breast 
cancer ad campaigns, and to b) write messages that encourage healthy behaviors such as 
early prevention and screenings. 
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Wallack (1989) argues that most media health campaigns are based on providing 
audiences with an understanding of the health problem. Health educators, according to 
research, use media to encourage and stimulate changes in health-related attitudes and 
behaviors. Campaigns that focus on providing information try to arm consumers with 
information that empowers them to willfully select “healthier” behaviors and/or lifestyles. Health 
experts confirm this notion: “medical empowerment is said to be one of the best defenses 
available” (Johnson, 1998). 

However, as Wallack (1989) has noted, this approach to effective campaign planning 
does little to address other variables that relate or cause unhealthy behaviors such as 
avoidance of mammography or early breast cancer detection. The present study will use data 
obtained from a sample of African American women to discuss tactics that might be used to 
clear up and address any misperceptions or identify beliefs held about the risks associated with 
breast cancer. 

Data collected by the National Cancer Institute (1996) suggests that black women have 
higher death rates from breast cancer than whites in large part because of cultural differences 
that simply delay them from seeking treatment. Unfortunately, there has been very little 
research exploring the relationships among perceptions of, and concern about getting breast 
cancer and interest in testing for breast cancer among African American women. The present 
research explores these issues by examining and analyzing the thoughts and feelings about 
breast cancer held by African American women. 
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For review, the questions guiding the research reported in the present paper are: 

1 . What do African-American females think about breast cancer? And, do they hold a 
“true” or factual understanding of what breast cancer is? (i.e., its causes, cure, and 
other important facts about cancer) 

2. Are there other “unhealthy” misperceptions or ideas about breast cancer that might 
lead to avoidance of regular breast cancer screenings? 

REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

Studies suggest that poor survival rates for African American women diagnosed with 
breast cancer may be positively related to the when the disease is diagnosed (i.e. stage of 
development). “Black women often do [not] get treatment early enough,” according to DeWyze 
(1998). In fact, studies suggest that in order for the death rate to change (or, in other words, for 
African American women to survive) efforts must be made by the medical industry, mass 
media, and other promotional efforts need to focus on creating messages that motivate African 
American women to conduct examinations earlier and to seek medical assistance so that the 
disease might be detected at an earlier stage (El-Tamer, et al, 1999). Messages, research 
suggest, need to address “how African-American women might overcome the barriers that keep 
them from responding to the breast cancer threat” (DeWyze, 1998, p. 1). 

In a study conducted by Frisby and Chang (2000), found that most of the ads for breast 

cancer in African American magazines like Ebony, and Essence focused on raising money for 

breast cancer foundations and not on promoting health knowledge about breast cancer 

prevention. In addition, these researchers discovered that this effect was heightened: Not one 

about breast cancer, prevention, or risks was found in recent issues of Essence during breast 

cancer awareness month. This finding leads to the first research question: 

RQ1 : What perceptions do black women hold about breast cancer and the chances 
of survival? 

Cultural Beliefs 

Research on African American women and the higher death rates suggests that cultural- 
based beliefs about the causes of cancer are what keep some black women from seeking 
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medical treatment and tests for breast cancer. While studies have shown that socioeconomic 
factors such as income and social status may account for half of the cancer-related deaths in 
white women, current research has shown that attitudes and beliefs about causes of cancer are 
commonplace among some African-American women (Johnson, 1998). “It seems likely that the 
attitudes and beliefs identified are fairly widespread through the southeastern United States” 
(Lipkus, 1 999). It is possible to speculate that black women are more likely to have been 
brought up with misinformation about breast cancer and its treatment: misinformation that gets 
passed down from their mothers and grandmothers. In any event, this finding suggests that it 
is not only important for doctors to be aware of these cultural beliefs and attitudes, but 
advertisers also need to be aware of these beliefs in order to create advertising messages, 
campaigns, and appeals that speak to these beliefs. 

In a recent study on the perceptions black women have concerning breast cancer, 
analysis of the data show that black women believe that exposure to “air” causes cancer to 
grow (MSNBC, 1999). Moreover, data obtained in this study show that more black women as 
compared to white women believe that “worry” or anxieties worsen their (or cause) cancer, that 
God and prayers will heal them of the cancer without a reliance on medical treatments or 
doctors, and/or that the devil caused the cancer. Additionally, it is possible to speculate that the 
lack of ads in black magazines about breast cancer (see Frisby and Chang) and due to the 
preponderance of breast cancer ads containing white images, this “imbalance” in media 
portrayals might lead black women to disassociate breast cancer with themselves and believe 
that it is a “white woman’s” disease. 

A recent study on race and differences in breast cancer survival shows that African- 
American women, when they finally seek treatment, tend to be diagnosed at a later stage than 
Caucasian women who also had been diagnosed with breast cancer. In other words, African 
Americans with breast cancer face more than twice the risk of dying compared with white 
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women, primarily because they are diagnosed at more advanced stages of the disease. 
According to the American Cancer Society, black Americans may be more likely to suffer from 
cancer for a variety of reasons, including the fact that their cancers are generally diagnosed at 
a later stage than whites and so are more difficult to treat. Thus, it is believed that preventative 
measures can be taken to lower the changes of developing breast cancer. The American 
Cancer Society recommends a three-step plan for early detection that includes: monthly breast 
self-exams, an annual check up by a docior or trained nurse, a mammography according to age 
and recommendation by a doctor. 

RQ2: Will African American correctly identify regular cancer screenings and 
mammography, as major preventative measures against breast cancer? 

Factors Affecting Cancer And Mortality Among African Americans 

A risk factor is anything that increases a person’s chance of getting a particular disease. 
Different cancers are associated with different risk factors. Risk factors associated with breast 
cancer are: age, genetic factors (or heredity), poverty, diet and nutrition, and lifestyle (Komen 
Breast Cancer Foundation, 1999). 

Age: Research shows, however, that the major risk factor associated with the 
development of breast cancer is age (National Cancer Institute, 1996). For instance, in 1996, 
the National Cancer Society found that more than 77% of the women diagnosed with breast 
cancer are over age 50 at the time of diagnosis, while women aged 20 - 29 account for only 
35% of most breast cancer cases. 

Hereditary -. Other more recent studies have shown that about 1 0% of the breast cancer 
cases are hereditary (Komen Breast Cancer Foundation, 1999). Medical research has 
discovered the risk for breast cancer is higher among women whose close blood relatives have 
been diagnosed with the disease. Having a mother, sister, or daughter with breast cancer 
approximately doubles a woman’s risk (National Cancer Institute, 1996). 
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Lifestyle : Lifestyle or health related behaviors such as self-examinations, diet and 

exercise, research suggests, may also play a role in the relationship among black women and 

breast cancer prognoses and mortality rates. Data obtained from the American Cancer Society 

suggest that early detection of cancer can improve the chances that breast cancer can be 

treated successfully. In fact, lifestyle may significantly affect success rates. Research 

suggests that for women between the ages of 20 - 55 who perform breast self-examinations on 

a regularly basis not only get to know their breasts, but can more readily detect changes and as 

a result, might play a role in early prevention and treatment. 

Exercise: Exercise and its relationship to breast cancer is a relatively new area of 

research (American Cancer Society, 1999). Recent studies indicate that strenuous exercise in 

youth provides life-long protection against breast cancer, and that even moderate physical 

activity as an adult lowers breast cancer risk. 

Social status : In a series of studies of breast cancer screening and associated factors, 

(see for example El-Tamer, et al., 1999; Lipkus et al, 1999; National Cancer Institute, 1996) 

research suggests that 90% of low-income African American women are not getting regular 

mammography screenings. Moreover, statistics show that 36% of the women who are low in 

income or suffering from poverty had never heard of but never had a mammography, while 33% 

had not even heard the word “mammography.” 

Research conducted by the American Cancer Society (1996) lends support to the notion 

that people from more deprived communities are less likely to seek medical care because they 

may not have health insurance or are not able to afford the cost of traveling to a medical doctor. 

Because African Americans are disproportionately represented among the nation’s poor, this 

may explain why they are at an increased risk of cancer incidence and mortality. 

RQ3: What percentage of African American women can and will correctly identify 
breast cancer causes and risk factors? 
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Review Research Questions 

The present study is concerned identifying the perceptions and thoughts held by black 
women. The research objective and main concern is to identify (if) myths are held and 
determine how health communication campaigns can target black women, dispel the myths 
held, and ultimately break down any and all misperceptions about the causes of cancer or 
anxieties about breast cancer, early prevention of and screening for the disease. Thus, using 
data obtained from the present study, campaign planners and spokespeopie for breast cancer 
might have the information that will allow them to better target and craft messages toward 
African American women (i.e., you can survive or beat the odds). 

It is presumed that some African American women may resist treatment or lack 
motivation to seek early detection because of certain misperceptions held concerning the breast 
cancer disease (i.e., holding attributions or beliefs that cancer means death, extreme fears and 
other negative perceptions about the disease). Thus the study will answer the following 
questions: 

RQ 1 : What do African-American females think about breast cancer? And, do they hold.a 
“true” or factual understanding of what breast cancer is? (i.e., its causes, cure, and 
other important facts about cancer) 

RQ 2: Are there other “unhealthy” misperceptions or ideas about breast cancer that might 
lead to avoidance of regular breast cancer screenings? 

RQ 3: What percentage of African American women can and will correctly identify breast 
cancer causes and risk factors? 

METHOD 

Participants 

Self-administered surveys were distributed to convenience sample of African American 
respondents, both college and non-college attendees from a Northeastern metropolitan area. 
Usable surveys were returned from a total of 92 respondents. 
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In addition to general demographic information, respondents were asked to provide 
information in four main areas. First they indicated how strongly they identified with their other 
members of their race, gender, and age group; second, they were asked to list any and all 
thoughts they had about breast cancer. Next, respondents were asked to respond to this 
question, “When I think about breast cancer, I think of.” Females were asked to identify any and 
all thoughts they have about breast cancer, its causes, and survival. 

Next, respondents were asked to identify if and when they had a mammography. After 
responding to this question, respondents identified how often they go to the doctor, and of their 
desire to stay healthy and fit along with perceptions of their health. 

As a final measure, respondents were asked to imagine that they could talk to a mass 
communicator and provide advice on the best type of ad that would encourage others to 
engage in healthier behaviors about breast cancer what would they say. The Human Subjects 
Committee of the Institutional Review Board at a large midwestern university approved the 
study. Five-point Likert type scales were used for the questions regarding age group, racial, 
and gender identity. 

Operationalizations and Measurement of Concepts 

Background variables : To determine preventative behaviors, respondents were asked 
to identify how long it had been since a mammography and/or self-examination was performed 
(1 = within the last 6 months, 2 = 6-12 months; 3 = 12-18 months; 4 = 2-3 years ago; 5 = 4 
years and longer). Respondents were also asked to respond to the following questions: “how 
important is health to you” (1 = very important, 5 very unimportant); how much they like going to 
the doctor (1 = extreme dislike 5 = extreme like) and how determined they are to stay healthy (1 
= very determined, 5 = not very determined at all). 

Operational Definitions 
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The questionnaire contained two open-ended items. The first measure asked 
respondents to take a few minutes to jot down words images or thoughts that come to mind, 
while the other item asked respondents to provide strategies they felt would be effective to 
encourage other women to seek early detection of breast cancer. In order to content analyze 
the thoughts and ideas listed for these two open-ended items, a coding procedure was 
established. 

For each category, coders were instructed to place a i (the thought occurred) in the 
appropriate category. The categories coded were thoughts that related to: a) death, b) fear of 
finding out, c) physical ailments or problems as a result of caner (i.e., losing a breast, loss of 
hair, getting sick, pain, etc), d) thoughts of a loved one diagnosed with cancer, e) correct 
identification of the causes of cancer as mentioned earlier, f) thoughts related to prevention or a 
need for screening and mammography, g) thoughts of survival or that breast cancer is 
treatable, h) spiritual beliefs or thoughts related to prayer or the idea that “God will heal," and I) 
a category for all other thoughts. Coders also coded the total number of thoughts, listed by 
each respondent. 

If a participant’s first thought related to thoughts of “instant” death or if they simply 
mentioned death, coders were instructed to place a “1” (positive instance of the thought) in the 
“death” column for that category and a “2” (thought did not occur) in categorical columns if and 
when there was no mention of death on the survey. This procedure was repeated for each 
participant and each thought. 

A content analysis of the thoughts examines actual thoughts and feelings held by black 
women about breast cancer. This data will determine whether black women actually hold 
misinformation and feelings about breast cancer and its treatment. 
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Coding Procedures 

Training : Each coder was trained independently, coding a small, sample of 
questionnaires. Responses from each coder were examined to determine and evaluate 
operationalizations of category definitions, appropriateness of categories, relationship of theory 
and coding categories, and measurement instruments. Initially, three coders were used to 
determine reliability and validity of the coding categories. This procedure also provided an 
opportunity for the principal investigator to evaluate the appropriateness of the theory and 
coding categories. It also allowed the investigator to determine how coders were and should be 
trained. 

Coders worked independently to code and record their observations of the respondent’s 
thoughts. Reliability in the coding was evidenced by the extent to which the coders 
independently assigned the same code to the same category. Percentage agreement figures 
for all reported categories were in excess of the 80% agreement standard recommended for 
content analysis of nominal data. 

Data Analysis and Procedure 

Coders examined the thoughts on the basis of the operational definitions and assigned 
appropriate codes. The thought was then analyzed and coded based on the type of thought the 
person had. A code was also assigned for this variable and so on. After all the data were 
entered, SPSS was used to count the number of occurrences of each dimension within each 
category. 

Categories were mutually exclusive because thoughts and responses to an image could 
only be placed into one and only one dimension. In cases where thoughts were given more 
than one code, categories were separated into smaller, mutually exclusive categories. 
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Results 

Sample 

Data was obtained from 92 black females residing in a large northeastern metropolitan 
city. The age ranged from 20 to 77 (M= 43.9, S. D. = 13.21). The average number of thoughts 
obtained from the sample was 3. 84, S. D. = 1 .7). Of the 91 black females, 41% (n = 37) stated 
that they had seen a doctor to have a mammography within the last 6-12 months while 54% 
(n= 50) had not had a mammography in 2 or more years. And, 32% of the sample stated that 
they did not like going to the doctor nor had they been to see their doctor in the last year. 

Intercoder Reliability 

The principal investigator and two research assistants functioned as coders for this 
study. One coder coded all responses and the other two coders conducted a partial coding and. 
coded the fifty responses. Reliability was calculated using a macro language downloaded from 
SPSS web site, which is based on kappa coefficient of agreement for multi-coders (Siegel & 
Castellan, 1988). Overall reliability was 88%, with most of the individual reliabilities coming in at 
.90 or higher. 

Data Analyses 

Do African American Females hold misperceptions about breast cancer? What types of 
thoughts are held about breast cancer? 

Insert Figure 1 About Here 

The research question guiding this study was, “do African-American females hold true 
factual understandings of breast cancer? Chi-square analysis revealed that participants did not 
specify an understanding of how cancer is caused. In fact, data show that n = 1 1 participants 
correctly identified factors such as heredity, diet, and early screenings with respect to breast 
cancer (p, < .0001 ). Refer to Table 1 . 
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Table 1 : Chi Square analysis of thoughts and feelings about breast cancer 





X 2 


d.f. 


Significance level 


Thoughts related to death 


.04 


1 


.84 


Thoughts related to fears and anxieties 


12.6 


1 


.000 


Thoughts related to physical impairments 


1.6 


1 


.211 


Thoughts related to a loved one 


73.04 


1 


.000 


Thoughts related to exact cause 


53.3 


1 


.000 


Thoughts related to early diagnosis 


19.2 


1 


.000 


Thoughts related to survival 


59.5 


1 


.000 


Spiritual thoughts 


50.2 


1 


.000 


Other 


48.9 


1 


.000 



Statistical tests were conducted to test differences in the types of thoughts black women 
have when they think of breast cancer. Clearly the most widely held thought among this 
sample was related to thoughts of death, fear, and loss of breasts and/or hair. Data analysis 
also revealed that respondents typically thought of “pink ribbons,” “Avon,” along with 
“promotional, public relations” events such as “Race for the Cure." 

It must be noted that the data are liable to the problems of self-report behavior 
measures; particularly the measure of “what do you think of when you think of breast cancer.” 

It is obvious that respondents, if cued, might have come up with other thoughts, but what 
seems to be significant for this study is that African-American women think breast cancer 
means death or other misinformed thoughts. Data as presented in this stage of the research 
process seem to provide a great deal of information concerning perceptions held among black 
women and breast cancer. They also support, or at least suggest that further investigation is 
needed testing the idea that advertising and other health communication campaigns should 
deal specifically with these misperceptions and ideas concerning breast cancer. 
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Strategies 

When respondents were asked, “what motivates (or motivated) you to conduct a breast 
cancer screening, mammography, or self-examination? In other words, what would help 
persuade you to seek treatment or screening for breast cancer?” Data show that women in this 
study thought the best way to persuade them to seek treatment or screening is to provide more 
ads listing or identifying the “real causes” and/or ways to prevent breast cancer, X 2 = 51.8, d.f. 
=1, e < .0001. 

Insert Figure 2 About Here 

Rational Appeals 

Provide information and facts: The African American females in this study clearly felt 
that advertisements for and about breast cancer need to provide facts and rationales about 
breast cancer. Comments in this category are: “Provide more facts about what happens when 
you get cancer. What are the survivor rates?” “We need more advertisements that tell us about 
who gets cancer and why?,” “We need more ads that stress the importance of screenings... I 
mean we need to tell black women that cancer doesn’t kill.” 

Comments obtained in this study clearly express this sample's need and desire for 
rational advertising appeals that communicate information about the causes of and risk factors 
associated with breast cancer. One respondent said, “I think that black physicians should 
speak out telling us the importance of early detection. I think they should tell us that we can 
survive by giving us facts about who and how many women survive. ..not how many people die. 

I don’t want to know that.” And yet another comment simply stated that an ad should, “show 
me how simple it is to get tested.” 

Emotional Appeals 
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Rely on testimonials from "real-life" survivors : Respondents in this study also expressed 
a desire to see people “who appear healthy but survived breast cancer.” One female aged 46 
said: “what would help me would be learning that someone who appears healthy (looks good) 
can still do important things in life. They do not really lose. I would like to see a picture of an 
attractive young woman going about her day and being able to see inside her body and that 
despite the cancer and losing a breast, she is a survivor.” Examples of other thoughts coded 
in this category are: “I would like to see someone like me in an ad and know that she survived,” 
“African American women of various ages that survived.” 

Suggestions also were received that ads should communicate personal responsibility. 

As one respondent mentioned, “advertisers need to put the responsibility on the individual and 
not make us think that buying [or wearing] a pink ribbon or buying a product that gives money to 
a breast cancer foundation will cure the problem. More ads should make black women 
personally responsible for the choices they make.” 



Discussion and Conclusion 

The present study sought to identify perceptions, thoughts, and feelings held by an “at- 
risk” population, black women, when it comes to ideas and thoughts about breast cancer. The 
African American females in this study provide some ideas about how some black women think 
and feel about breast cancer. Data obtained in this study found that: 

1 . The most widely held perception about breast cancer by African American women in 
this sample were thoughts and feelings related to death, fear, and loss of breasts 
and/or hair. Data analysis also revealed that respondents typically thought about 
public relations campaigns and promotional products for breast cancer such as 
“pink ribbons,” and “Race for the Cure.” This suggests that public relations 
advertising may be effective at raising consciousness, but perhaps not as effective 
at motivating women to seek screenings and other preventative treatments. 

2. Participants did not specify or express a clear understanding of how breast cancer is 
caused. 
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3. Women in this study expressed a sincere need and desire for rational advertising 
appeals that communicate information about the causes of and risk factors 
associated with breast cancer. 

4. To persuade African American women to seek breast cancer screening and 
mammography, and other preventative behaviors, messages and advertisements 
should employ “role models” or other African American women who survived and 
continue to lead healthy, productive lives. 

Despite its limitations, the study provides some insights and sheds some light into an 
idea for future research: Studies should assess the extent to which the messages about this 
disease accurately reflect and adequately relate to the needs and behaviors of the African 
American female audience. Future research should create ads that relate to many of the ideas 
and suggestions posed by the sample in this study and determine if the type of appeal used in 
the ads encouraged differences or attitudes toward intention to get detected early for breast 
cancer. 

For example, Frisby and Chang (2000) found that ads in African American magazines 
typically employ fear appeals. The data in this study seem to suggest that if African American 
women do hold misperceptions of breast cancer. Research should explore the effect that ads 
present used to encourage early detection have on changing these attitudes and behaviors. 

Future research might manipulate the appeal in order to test for and examine the effects 
of various types of appeals on seeking or avoidance behaviors. Future studies might test the 
effects of incorporating “death statistics” in or near the headline on attitudes to seek early 
detection. For example, research might explore or compare “fear appeals” presently running in 
“black media” and determine if ads that convey more positive, hopeful messages informing 
black women that they can survive or at least beat the odds have a significant impact on the 
use of early detection. Copy could then be used to communicate the idea that the point or 
purpose behind early detection is to help reduce the spread of the disease and possibly extend 
one’s life expectancy. 
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An important part of campaign planning and design is, according to Rice and Atkin 
(1994), is formative evaluation which provides data and perspectives to improve messages” (p. 
374). It is possible to speculate that some campaigns or ads for breast cancer may have been 
unintentionally providing persuasive models using messages appeals that are based on 
prescriptive norms. 

While some may argue that campaigns that seek to increase knowledge about a 
phenomenon are and can be effective and productive (i.e., AIDS or breast cancer), it is possible 
that some breast cancer campaign produce unintended negative effects. Examples of the 
unintended effects are: a) repeated exposure to an ad warning teenagers about the dangers of 
smoking may actually encourage teens to smoke; b) appeals to an audiences’ fears may 
encourage them to selective expose or avoid any and all disturbing messages. This may occur 
when a headline echoes disturbing statistics like the number of deaths related to HIV, AIDS or 
Breast cancer. Those persons falling within the target audience group could possibly find this 
ad and its message is too disturbing. As a result, members of the target audience may be 
“encouraged” to selectively avoid any and all parts of a message designed to encourage an “at- 
risk” population to seek early detection and treatment. 

Selective avoidance, exposure, retention, and other unintended consequences of many 
health campaigns (such as breast cancer) may ultimately cause audiences to avoid the 
message and/or encouraging misperceptions to linger. 

It is even possible to speculate at this point that some health communication campaigns 
might even “prime” misperceptions and myths held about the health problem and its risks (i.e., 
cancer means death). Thus, in the case of breast cancer, it is possible that the death rate for 
black women with breast cancer may be reduced if advertisements aimed at this niche market 
are used to communicate the importance of self-evaluation and early detection. It is possible 
that advertisers who create ads concerning breast cancer and place those ads in media that 
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reach African American women, may be sending out the wrong message: ads may actually 
appeal to the myths and fears, ultimately “encouraging” selective exposure and avoidance 
behaviors. 

Implications and Future Directions 

Few studies have addressed the relationship among breast cancer advertisements and 
associated factors for seeking treatment and examinations among African American women. 
Future research should investigate how raciai/’ethnic differences are influenced by perceptions 
of advertising messages and how advertising messages may affect and persuade African 
American women to seek early detection, conduct self-breast examinations, and dispel false 
beliefs and myths concerning the causes and related-effects of contracting breast cancer. 
Studies in this area might use theories that allow detailed investigations on how advertising 
promotional campaigns might be used to address socio-cultural beliefs, attitudes, 'lifestyle habits 
and other issues. Researchers, for example, incorporating cultivation theory, social learning 
theory, or other media effects theories, can (and should) expand data obtained in this study to 
other media vehicles. For example, using television as the unit of analysis, researchers could 
determine if and/or how television and its ability to incorporate visual and sound effects might 
alter these misperceptions and change attitudes toward breast cancer and early detection 
behaviors. 

The major implication of this study might be summed up in one sentence: advertisers 
need to find better ways of improving advertising messages so that they might improve the 
prevention, early detection, and care of breast cancer among African American women. One of 
the areas were the advertising profession has historically contributed to problems of 
“stereotyping” is by systematically excluding them from mainstream advertising, research on 
effects, or representation. Studies have found, for example, that blacks are represented in 
fewer than 1 percent of all ads studied and when they do appear, they are often waiters or 
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servants (see for example, Shuey, King, and Griffith, 1953). Thus, while this study may have 
limitations, it is a beginning or the start of several necessary and important research studies 
that may begin to provide more information on a market that has been largely ignored. 

Future research could also focus on obtaining more primary data, conducting more 
interviews, focus groups, and other data that might begin to provide insights into perceptions 
held about breast cancer and the impact of messages designed to change behaviors. Based on 
this study, experimenters might use a pre- post-test using experimental ads that communicate 
“hope” and determine how well the ads convince ethnic women to engage in self-examinations 
and early detection. The present study is useful in this: it sheds light or at least begins to 
challenge ideas about the effects of specific advertising campaigns on specific ethnic groups. 

Research in the area of health communication and ethnic markets might also attempt to 
uncover the African American women’s beliefs and values regarding health and illness. Data 
obtained from studies in this area might be used and applied by advertising practitioners so that 
they could use the information to design better, more effective ads and promotional campaigns 
related to cancer prevention and control. Studies could then be used to develop more effective 
public policy initiatives in the area of cancer prevention and health care. 

In a study conducted by Freedman (1998), data obtained show that knowledge about 
the African American ethnic group has a very poor understanding by the dominant white 
medical community. Freedman’s research shows that most medical doctors expressed a 
complete unawareness concerning the beliefs and values of black patients, and he found that 
many doctors reported that holding this type of abnormal understanding compromises the 
quality of health care afforded to most African American patients. 

Data obtained in this study suggest the idea that advertisers and campaigns that target 
black women should include messages and appeals that communicate hope: ads should inform 
black women that getting breast cancer does not mean you are going to die. Messages, it 
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appears, should focus on the fact that the key to early detection of breast cancer is 
mammography and medical attention. Advertisers, health care educators, and campaign 
developers may want to seriously consider using advertising and other mass media to 
encourage women of color to live happier, healthier lives. 
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Abstract: 

Advertising and the Consumer’s Hunt for Information: 
Traditional and Internet Sources 

Catherine Use Pfeifer 
University of Wisconsin - Madison 

In advertising, timing customer information is crucial. If we know consumer’s 
information seeking strategies, we can place information so that they will stumble across 
it at the right moment. Using hunting metaphors (hunting, fishing, trapping, tracking, 
poaching, herding, breeding, and driving) this paper provides a typology of consumer 
information seeking strategies depending on whether the consumer knows where to look 
for information, will contact an information source, and search for information 



themselves. 
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Introduction 

“The advertising world is changing.” This is a statement that has been uttered 
cjnce the dawn of marketing b"t it N aNr> becoming truer as time oasses. The 
marketplace is experiencing a shift in both the target audiences and the media. This 
change in the advertising and marketing situation needs to be accompanied by changes in 
thinking about how to contact customers. Rapp and Collins (1990) suggested that with a 
new perspective, we can adjust to this new reality in the marketplace and thus become 
“open to the opportunities made possible by using the new electronic media and by using 
the established media in new ways - not just for the sake of novelty but to locate, contact, 
activate, and cultivate customers in the most accountable, cost efficient way.” 

The mass market of the post-World War II era has shattered into millions of 
pieces. Part of this marketplace shift is that the consumer target groups are becoming 
smaller, more diverse, more complicated, and less visible (Peppers and Rodgers, 1995). 
The Normal Rockwell all-American family of brand loyalists - breadwinner father, 
housewife mother, two and a half children - has almost become an endangered species. 
As Joel D. Weiner described it “the mythological homogeneous America is gone. We are 
a mosaic of minorities” (Schiller, 1989). 

America’s constantly-changing demographic mix means that the target audiences 
that were there yesterday are simply not here today (Reese, 1997). The following trends 
have changed the target markets and are continuing to expand: households are dwindling 
to one or two members, women are working outside the home, women are pursuing more 
professional careers, meals are eaten away from home or are ready-prepared foods, 
consumers have less time for shopping (thanks to two-income families), and purchasing 
power is in the hands of more mature Americans (Rapp and Collins, 1990). 
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Along with changing target markets comes a changing media environment. 
Network TV is losing its domination over the national advertising landscape. “Because 
of the escape routes provided by independent stations, cable TV, the VCR, and the hand- 
held remote control device - as well as the demands on personal time... - the audiences 
for network television commercials keep going down, down, down” (Rapp and Collins, 
1990). This decline has very serious implications for national advertisers. According to 
J. Tylee Wilson, chairman of RJR Nabisco, “Gone forever is the great electronic funnel 
through which we could pour our products into the mainstream of American awareness” 
(Levine, 1986). Eiseman (1989) expands on this concern by stating, "... viewers are not 
just abandoning the networks for cable or Fox Broadcasting, or for rented videocassettes, 
but are simply shutting their sets off for the sake of other, unknown pursuits.” 

One of the pursuits that consumers are abandoning TV for is the Internet 
(Robinson, Levin, and Hak, 1998). The number of homes with PCs continues to grow 
slowly and steadily by a few percentage points a year (Kate, 1998). Children of 
computer-owning parents watch less TV thanks to access to a home computer (Kate, 
1993). New multimedia technologies enable the variety of converged media products 
such as the marriage of the television to the computer (Stipp, 1998). Such combinations 
would further change the nature of communicating with the consumer (Cravatta, 1998). 

Many innovative ways of learning about Internet consumers are being 
implemented. For example, NetZero is providing no-fee Internet access in exchange for 
detailed information about the user and willingness to read ads (Lach, 1999). Also, 
marketers are tracking web traffic through the use of cookies, bits of code deposited on 
web browser’s hard drive when a particular page is loaded (Eggers, 1997). This practice 
is controversial because these computer files can potentially be shared with any site that 
they visit and ultimately invade the user’s privacy. Yet, these techniques do not take into 
account the actual processes that consumers use to seek information. 

A new approach is needed to find the consumer who is preparing himself or 
herself for a purchase in this new marketing environment. The approach that this paper 
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suggests is to examine the strategy used by the customer who is looking for information 
and to put the information that the marketer wants to present in a place where the 
customer will find it. By doing this, the marketer blends his efforts with the consumers’ 
information seeking strategies. This is a very cost-effective approach for the marketers in 
terms of time, effort and money. 

Such an approach is a complete turnaround of traditional approaches of 
advertising. Traditionally, advertisers find out where the potential consumers of their 
particular products are and send the message to that place. Instead, the advertisers could 
find out where the search for information usually leads consumers and could put the 
message where the consumers eventually will be. This new approach need not usurp the 
traditional one, but instead could augment it by focusing on the highly-involved, ripe-to- 
purchase information seeker. 

To develop this new approach to advertising, it will be necessary to create a 
definition of information seeking, explore previous studies, and develop an overview of 
the type of information seeking. A hunting metaphor is applied to consumer information 
seeking to describe possible strategies employed. 

Definition of Information Seeking 

According to Krikelas (1983), information seeking behavior refers to “any 
activity of an individual that is undertaken to identify a message that satisfies a perceived 
need” (p. 6). Atkin (1973) defined information seeking as “seeking behavior that is 
purposefully initiated in response to an explicit question about a topic.” 

The full definition of information seeking can be found in its origins, the 
cognitive dissonance theory. Festinger (1964) discussed pre-purchase decisions by 
hypothesizing that when an individual needs to make a decision, his behavior is largely 
oriented towards making an objective and impartial evaluation of the merits of 
alternatives. This behavior takes the form of collecting information about these 
alternatives, evaluating this information in relation to himself and the situation, and 
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establishing a preference ordered between the alternatives. Establishing this preference 
order does not immediately result in a decision. The individual will continue to seek new 
information and to re-evaluate old information until he acquires sufficient confidence that 
his preference order is correct and will not be reversed by additional information. 

The majority of the information seeking strategy studies were conducted in mass 
communications and marketing. Donohew and Tipton (1973), the most prominent mass 
communication information seeking scholars, state that there are two strategies that 
individuals might use in information seeking: the broad-focus and the narrow-focus. A 
broad-focus strategy initially involves identifying potential sources of information and 
using them on a relatively non-selective basis. Then the broad-focuser reviews his 
information, selects the best, and organizes his other information around it. Image, 
pressures for closure, availability of sources, and other factors are taken into 
consideration in this organization. A narrow-focus strategy is one in which one source of 
information is focused on. Sources and ideas are added as they are found. 

An example is two students working on a term paper. One student might take the 
broad-focus strategy by looking up the general topic in the card catalog or computer 
indexes and compiling a long list of titles. Only then would s/he look at specific content. 
The narrow-focusing student would begin with one key article (or book), check footnotes 
and bibliography for titles and work outward from that center (Donohew and Tipton, 
1973). 



While Donohew and Tipton (1973) present these strategies as opposites, they 
recognize that broad-focus and narrow-focus should, more realistically, be viewed as 
extremes of a continuum. Most information-seekers use a combination of these two 
strategies. This strategy concept, while useful, does not identify variables that lead an 
individual to adopt approach or the other. 

Donohew, Tipton, and Haney (1978) then extended Donohew and Tipton’s (1973) 
theory in a horse racing game to identify different information-seeking behavior styles 
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among students. Variables tested in this procedure included: self-esteem, dogmatism, 
sensation-seeking, prior knowledge, amount of information bought for the game, broad or 
narrow focus strategy, risk taking, amount of time before closure was achieved, success, 
perceived availability of information, and mood. 

The four distinct types of information seekers in this study were: Loners, Formal 
seekers, Risky seekers, and Informal seekers. Loners had less prior knowledge than any 
of the others going into the game, seemed to be more affected by mood, and interacted 
less with other people in giving and receiving information. Formal seekers consistently 
scored higher than all other types in seeking information. They perceived more 
information as being more available, bought more information, pursued a broad focus 
strategy, bought about closure later, and chose safer courses of action. Risky seekers had 
more previous experience than the other groups. Perhaps as a consequence, they took a 
narrow focus path of information seeking and placed bets sooner than the others. 

Informal seekers reported the highest need for variety and were higher than all the others 
on interpersonal communications. They also reported giving information to and 
receiving it from more persons than those of other types. The Informal seekers also 
bought the least amount of information (Donohew, Tipton, and Haney, 1978). 

On the marketing side, Guiltinan and Monroe (1979) examined multidimensional 
shopping strategies to identify shopper types. Six strategies for grocery shopping were 
identified: in-store economy (will shop more than one store for best price), apathetic or 
mechanistic, involved traditional (positive on the shopping experience all the way 
around), economy planners (wants good prices, uses coupons, will not switch stores), 
homemakers (brand name believers, plan grocery trips and menus), and convenience. To 
them, shopping strategies represent sets of activities that reflect the motives and decision 
processes governing shopping behavior. Thus, shopping strategies represent the amount 
of external and internal search, the objectives of the search activity, and the planning 
activities prior to a shopping trip. 
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Midgley (1983) extended information seeking research to a product which is 
socially symbolic not simply utilitarian. A survey of fashion purchasers was conduced 
and through cluster analysis, five distinct patterns of search were identified. These 
patterns were: minimal external search-deliberate, peer assisted, extensive external 
search, spouse assisted, and minimal external search-decisive. Furse, Punj, and 
Steward( 1 984) also used cluster analysis of questionnaire data to identify distinctive 
external information search patterns among purchasers of new automobiles. 

A Brief Overview of Information Seeking 

Of the theories that incorporate information seeking behavior, two types of 
information seeking behaviors are recognized: pre-decisional and post-decisional. In 
pre-decisional information seeking, biasing influences such as opinion reinforcement are 
not in evidence before the information seeking process has begun. In post-decisional 
information seeking, it is predicted that the individual will actively avoid or be less 
receptive to information that contradicts their existing attitudes, behaviors and choices 
and individuals will seek out or be more receptive to supportive material (Tan, 1986). 

Within the pre-decisional information seeking approach, there are two types of 
searches: informal and formal. In a formal information search, a structure is provided 
such as a library environment or computer program. Structures are provided to aid the 
seeker and thus the number of choices available to the individual is limited (Garvey and 
Griffith, 1968; Skelton, 1973). Informal searches are free-form searches within a wider 
environment. These channels are frequently created by the individual for their own use. 
Their primary characteristic is that they are current but they also benefit the individual by 
being redundant, relevant, and open-ended. They also allow the user to be selective and 
to direct communications as well as receiving critical feedback (Garvey and Griffith, 
1968). 



There is occasionally a distinction between internal and external sources in 
information seeking literature. One of the most through treatments of this subject is by 
Moore and Lehmann (1980). They state than an internal search is more closely related to 
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information processing than actual searching behavior. Experiences and knowledge 
recalled in an internal search might include: stored knowledge, previous requirements of 
object usage or task performance, previous experiences, previous choices in a similar 
situation, and previous satisfaction of outcomes. External search is related to the 
environment and situation in which the information must be found. This paper will focus 
primarily on the informal, external information search strategies when describing 
traditional sources but there will be no hesitation to incorporate formal or internal 
information seeking theory where it might be helpful. Internet sources operate in an 
extended computer network. Search strategies in this environment are, by definition, 
formal and external. 

Information Seeking as a Hunting Activity 

Hunting is used here as a metaphor for the information seeking process. The 
different hunting activities describe the different approaches taken. Although an 
individual might favor one of these search strategies, it is more likely that different 
strategies are used simultaneously or in different circumstances. This information 
seeking theory can be divided into three types of information search strategies: hunting, 
fishing, and trapping. These basic strategies have five modifiers; tracking, poaching, 
herding, breeding, and driving (See Table 1). 

The processes of information seeking will be illustrated using traditional sources 
with a hypothetical consumer named Diana Johnson. Diana was on a trip when she had a 
car accident. She suffered some back damages and has some medical costs that need 
covering. This entire process is complicated by the accident not happening in her own 
state. She wants a lawyer who is both local to where the accident took place and 
knowledgeable about state automobile and insurance laws to handle her case. The 
discussion of Internet information sources will not be limited to this hypothetical 
situation due to the growing and changing nature of these sources. It would be a shame 
to not present a search strategy example simply because it might not yet apply to or best 
be illustrated by finding information about legal professionals on the Internet. 
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Information Seeking Strategies 
Hunting 

Hunting is the most common type of information seeking. It is characterized by 
the fact that the hunter knows where to look, thus making it an efficient and effective 
problem solving technique. It is divided into two types: stalking and still hunting. 

In stalking, the information seeker knows where the information might be and 
travels to that place looking for it. Diana might contact the American Bar Association or 
the Bar Association in the state where she had the accident for help in finding a lawyer. 
Looking in the appropriate city’s yellow pages under “attorney” would also be a form of 
stalking. 

Stalking information on the Internet is not much different from stalking for 
information from more traditional sources. If Diana knew about the American Bar 
Association’s website www.abanet.org. she might stalk the information about a lawyer by 
accessing that website’s lawyer referral and information service. This would allow her to 
access the website of the Bar Association for the appropriate state or even find a firm 
according to city and specialty. 

Because of its directness, stalking conserves effort. Grunig (1974) stated that 
individuals will not attempt to acquire information that is out of their reach or 
impractical. Dervin (1989) concurs when she states that information is judged entirely on 
whether it was useful. This direct Occum’s Razor approach will be a general assumption 
for the rest of the approaches mentioned in this paper with the exception of the driving 
strategy modifier. 

Still hunting is when the information seeker knows where the information might 
be and plants himself or herself in a place where it might pass by. For example, Diana 
Johnson remembers that she saw an ad for an injury lawyer on television last night so she 
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is going to watch the same show on television tonight hoping that the ad will be shown 
again. She is putting herself in the information’s way. 

On the Internet, Diana might still hunt by going to a lawyer-oriented chatroom, 
newsgroup, or message board and “lurk” until information about a lawyer in the 
appropriate city appears. Lurking on the Internet happens when an information seeker 
looks at the information available at a site, whether it is watching a chat scroll by or 
reading all of the messages on a board, but does not post any messages herself or himself. 
For example, Diana might go to the auto accident message board at www.lawvers.com 
and read all of the messages that are posted until she sees one that is relevant and 
mentions the city where she had the accident. She might then contact that message poster 
through e-mail. 

In another less efficient Internet still hunt, Diana might go to a place where others 
are asking questions and just wait for a question about lawyers to appear. For example, 
on the search engine www.askieeves.com there is a feature that allows the user to see 
what other users are asking. Diana might look at the questions that others are asking on 
www.askjeeves.com until a question about lawyers appears. 

Still hunting has a low cost to benefit ratio, particularly if this source is one that 
the individual would attend to anyway such as watching a favorite T.V. program. Atkin 
(1973) predicts that “an individual will select a mass media message when he estimates 
that the message reward value exceeds the expenditures incurred in obtaining it.” Cost 
attributes of information include monetary expenses, length, comprehensibility, clarity, 
prominence, and accessibility. 

Fishing 

Fishing is characterized by the information seeker being blind as where the 
information is. This usually results in the information seeker looking in places that they 
would visit for other reasons. Fishing is divided into two types: trolling and still fishing. 
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In trolling no particular place is identified as being a good spot to fish, thus the 
information seeker asks for information in the places that they would travel to anyway. 
Diana Johnson does not know anyone in the city where she had the accident so she asks 
everyone where she is going anyway such as a cab driver, the hotel clerk, the salesperson, 
or anyone else that she comes across. 

Trolling can also be asking those information sources that you would 
communicate with anyway. Dervin (1989) identifies an information search where people 
rely first on their own cognitive resources. If these resources are not sufficient, the 
seekers reach out to sources closest to them or those they are habitually in contact with. 
According to Miller (9172) a person seeking information is most likely to gravitate 
toward familiar sources. In fact, communication efforts will be more effective if 
information is attributed to familiar sources. Like stalking, trolling is also high 
conservation of effort search pattern. The difference between the two is that trolling 
requires no change of routine whereas stalking is minimal activity for job completion. 

To troll on the Internet, Diana would ask everyone that she would normally 
contact for other reasons for a referral to a lawyer. For example, she might add a 
signature to all of her e-mails asking them if they know of a good lawyer in the 
appropriate city. She might also go to a chatroom that she frequents and ask everyone 
there the same question. Unrestrained trolling on the Internet is considered very bad 
manners. For example, if she were to post requests for a lawyer on a Shakespeare 
newsgroup, the other members of the group would object to the posting of inappropriate 
material. A large scale trolling effort is called “spamming” and is considered to be such 
inappropriate behavior that many Internet organizations have policies against it. 

In still fishing, the information seeker is simply keeping his/her ears open since 
s/he does not know where to look. S/He is sensitized to the issue and is waiting for the 
issue to be mentioned by anyone. When the topic is presented, then questions are asked 
for specific information. Still fishing and the above-mentioned still hunting fit Atkin’s 
(1973) definition of information seeking that states “information seeking is any effort 
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used to gather information, including sitting still for it.” Diana has no clue as to where to 
go or who to ask, this while in the city, she keeps her ears open to any mention of 
lawyers. For example, when a couple near her at the bank is discussing the auto accident 
law suits, Diana might then ask if there are any lawyers that they would recommend. 

Diana might use the Internet as she normally does paying special attention to the 
content of the e-mail and websites for some mention of lawyers or the town where her 
accident happened. 

Trapping 

In trapping, the search is performed remotely, thus the individual concerned with 
gathering the information does not perform it. In exchange for this “stillness,” the 
information seeker will have to invest some other resource to conduct the search such as 
money, calling in a favor, or loss of privacy. Trapping is divided into two types: path 
trapping and random trapping. 

Path trapping is composed of finding there’s someone with the information you 
seek is likely to travel and snaring him or her. There is a heavy element of knowing 
where to look in this method. An excellent example of this exists at Lincoln Park in 
Chicago, Illinois. One end of the Park has a lovely garden with many different types of 
flowers. Barely visible in the flower beds are little signs that ask for volunteer gardeners. 
This is an excellent example of path trapping because generally only gardening 
enthusiasts are likely to be so interested in the flowers that they would be that close to 
read the signs. In Diana Johnson’s case, she might want to insure that very complete 
information regarding how to contact her is left in the police report (such as how long she 
will be in town and her home address) and wait for the lawyers who gain contacts by 
combing police records to contact her. 

On the Internet, Diana might post a message on a lawyer newsgroup or discussion 
board describing her situation and legal professional needs with an e-mail address where 
someone can contact her. She might also take out a classified ad, which are offered on 
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some websites. To be path trapping, the classified ad would be on a website or from an 
e-publication that targets lawyers or legal issues. 

In random trapping, a signal is sent out but the information seeker does not know 
where to send it so the signal is not strongly directed. To use this method, Diana might 
place an ad asking for a local lawyer in the classified section of the newspaper. She also 
might put up posters on telephone poles around town asking for an auto accident lawyer 
in the appropriate city. 

An example of computer random trapping is the Delphic form of computer search 
that was common on pre-Internet computer bulletin boards. In this method, an 
information seeker places a request for information on a computer bulletin board and 
leaves an address where an answer can be sent. The frequent computer bulletin board 
callers pick up the message and place it on different bulletin boards or, if it is connected 
through a network, it is downloaded once a week to other similar topic bulletin boards. 
Anyone who sees the notice and wants to share what they know might send you a 
message. This process is a random trap only if the search is about a topic that the bulletin 
board users would not ordinarily know about and it is not the topic of a specialty bulletin 
board; otherwise it is a path trap. 

On the Internet, random trapping might be to put message on a website that has 
classified ads which aren’t specifically targeted. Diana might also put her request on a 
non-targeted website where anyone can leave a message that is read by other website 
visitors. One example of this is the guestbook function of www.antigo.com . 

Information Seeking Strategy Modifiers 

Tracking 

Tracking is a modifier of many of the above-mentioned techniques characterized 
by traveling from one source to another by asking each source for clues along the way. 
Networking is a good example of tracking. Diana Johnson might call a friend or relative 
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who lives or has lived in the city where she had the accident. They may not know the 
answer to her question but they suggest that she call the family lawyer in her home town 
who might know. She then calls the family lawyer who doesn’t know an injury lawyer 
but went to school with a tax lawyer who practices in that city. This process continues 
until the required information is gathered. 

Tracking is the most common information search strategy used on the Internet. 
Internet information seekers often use directories, websites such as www.vahoo.com that 
have long orderly lists of websites, or search engines, websites such as 
www.altavista.com that search for any word occurrence in a large number of other 
websites, to learn about where to find salient information. Diana could go to a search 
engine such as www.altavista.com and type in “attorney or lawyer” and the name of the 
city where the accident occurred to find a lawyer. She might also find a directory or 
search engine that deals specifically with attorneys or the city where she had the accident 
and search from these more focused lists. 

Tracking on the Internet is not limited to the use of search engines and large 
directories. In fact, most websites have a links section that gives the information seeker 
access to a list of other websites that the webmaster likes. These lists of links might be 
related to a specific topic or just a list of favorite websites. Tracking is not just limited to 
websites, though. The user can click on the www.Amazon.com icon that appears on 
many websites and track information through book lists. A user can also look at auction 
websites like www.ebav.com and if they want to learn more about a class of items, such 
as Oriental antiques, they can go to the website of a specialty seller or check the user 
profiles of fellow buyers and start a dialogue with them. A webring, where the user is led 
through a circle of similarly-themed websites, is also a form of tracking. 

Poaching 

According to George Bernard Shaw, “Good swiping is an art in itself.” Poaching 
is an information seeking approach or, perhaps more precisely, a way of reaching closure 
which involves taking information from another. The information seeker might use any 
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of the above-mentioned methods to find out what information that another information 
seeker has. Ethical problems are frequently encountered when this approach is 
employed. Diana Johnson might use poaching in her search for a lawyer by hiring her 
opponent’s lawyer. 

Poaching is a basic premise behind computer hacking. Information such as 
corporate records, credit card numbers, and computer software are pilfered “using skills 
that most people can’t comprehend to take technology that many fear” (Sandberg, 1995). 
Poaching is one of the highest forms of information seeking energy conservation (Grunig, 
1974). In response to growing public alarm over computer poaching incidents, the 
Department of Justice recently set up an extensive website at www.cybercrime.gov . 

Herding 

In herding, the information seeker has foreseen the need for a certain type of 
information and has been gathering information on that topic before the need arises. This 
activity is frequently performed for the most important types of information. A family 
might have a list of emergency numbers next to every telephone or a business person 
might keep newspaper clip files on topics that might affect their business - alternative 
suppliers, competitor intelligence, or market trends. Diana might have found information 
on lawyers in this city before she arrived or she might subscribe to a traveler’s assistance 
service, like AAA, which offers auto accident lawyer referrals. Joining organizations that 
specialize in a body of information is a common form of herding. 

Bookmarking, adding a website to a list of favorite websites on an Internet 
browser program, is a common form of herding information. Diana might have already 
have a list of lawyer websites bookmarked or she might bookmark the best sources as she 
gathers information. 

A simple way of herding information on the Internet is to join a newsgroup, 
mailing list or discussion board and archive the information from these sources. Many 
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newsgroups already have an archives and some of them are well-organized by topics and 
frequently asked questions (FAQs). 

Breeding 

In breeding, the information seeker creates the information source to fulfill future 
needs but this source develops a form of gestalt thus becoming greater than a collection 
of facts. The information is applied in such a way or enough information is amassed that 
new information arises from it. For example, some third world communities will select a 
child to become the community physician. This child will prepare for this job all of 
his/her life and money will be saved to send this child to school. This child will then 
return home, care of the community, start a clinic or hospital, and teach others about 
medicine. The census is a classic example of breeding information. The amount of 
information acquired by the census makes it so rich that other types of information can be 
generated from it, such as psychographics. 

Internet breeding can also take the form of a special bibliography or database that 
gains so much information that it generates new information itself. For example, the 
reporting in news articles of how many hits a topic generated on a popular search engine 
as a measure of the popularity of that topic is no longer considered unusual. An unusual 
example of a database that is breeding information is the website called 
www.blackvault.com . It contains over 7,000 documents about unidentified flying object 
and other unexplained phenomenon gathered from the United States Federal Government 
sources. This database consists of scanned pages of government documents, including 
hand written material and blacked out pages, and is so extensive that, in addition to those 
who use it for those who consult it for UFO government conspiracy information, it has 
been used by journalism researchers to study the implementation of the Freedom of 
Information Act. 

Driving 

Driving is a form of searching that is very thorough. It is the identification of an 
informational resource and a complete investigation of it. For example, Diana might look 
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in the yellow pages for a lawyer and call every firm asking them about fees, specialties, 
and success records. She might then call the Bar Association and inquire about the firms 
that look most attractive. She would continue this process until she could not find any 
more information. This is the antithesis of the conservation of effort and low cost to 
benefit approaches, rather it is a completeness approach. This approach also permits the 
seeker to identify the best information by triangulating in from many sources. Driving is 
an excellent approach to use if the topic is particularly salient or risky. 

Metasearch engines like www.dogpile.com are a way to drive information on the 
web because they seek information on a number of search engines and newsgroup with a 
single search. Internet agents, a small program that can travel through network systems 
and look for an occurrence of a work or a phrase, also make driving information 
increasingly easy and efficient (Krakowka, 1997). As an agent travels it either gathers 
pertinent information or stores the locations of information, reports its findings upon 
return (Mossberg, 1994). Some websites such as www.monster.com allow users to 
develop their own agents to report daily fresh job postings on that website that fit the 
user’s pre-programmed specifications. Agents are becoming more common. They are 
also becoming so sophisticated that they not only gather and deliver the researched 
material but can “analyze incredibly large amounts of seemingly unrelated data and 
produce results that can be used to predict consumer trends” (Krakowka, 1997). When 
used in this way, agents are not only used to drive information but can also breed it. 



Conclusion 

Knowledge of these various information seeking strategies might help advertisers 
to provide appropriate information to the consumer at the right time. Not all of these 
information strategies can be addressed by the advertiser at once: some of the strategies 
will be easier to address than others; some will be more appropriate for different 
advertisers and products. Ironically, some advertisers are addressing information-seeking 
issues unknowingly. In order for advertisers to keep up with consumers, the theoretical 
formulation of information seeking must continue to be developed, tested, and 
implemented. 
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The categories of information seeking strategies described here need more 
development and exploration. They need to be integrated with other theories such as 
diffusion of innovation (Rogers, 1962), schema research (Meyers-Levy and Tybout, 

1989), or personal influence in the adoption process (Katz and Lazarsfeld, 1955). 

Changes in consumer information seeking strategies that follow from changes in 
technology are a continually expanding frontier for research. These information seeking 
categories also need testing and more specific definition. For example, they could be 
studies through a series of in-depth interviews using Dervin’s methods (1983) to 
determine how seekers acquire information to reach a final decision. Using an 
experimental method, the use of cookies could also be used to track subject’s Internet 
searches and determine their strategies. 

Given the changes in demographics and the media, conventional approaches of 
finding and communicating with consumers are in danger of becoming less and less 
effective. Particularly since popular new information sources, such as the Internet, do not 
operate according to the conventional mass media understanding of how messages may 
be sent to consumers (Chiang, 1993). New media will force advertisers to develop new 
approaches; the development of such approaches depends on a better understanding of 
how consumers behave in the new communication environment (Stipp, 1998). 

Hopefully, an examination of consumers’ information seeking patterns will provide a 
fresh perspective to help the advertiser and the marketer adjust to new environments. 
These changes should not be underestimated and can not be ignored. 
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Table 1: Information seeking strategies. 



Title 



Know Place Don’t Know Travel 
Place 



Sit Still Acting 

Remotely 



Hunting 



Stalking 


X 


X 




Still Hunting 


X 




X 



Fishing 



Trolling 


X 


X 




Still Fishing 


X 




X 



Trapping 



Path Trapping X X 

Random Trapping X X 

Know Place: The seeker knows where the required information is. 

Don’t Know Place: The seeker does not know where the required information is. 

Travel: The seeker initiates contacts with the information source. 

Sit Still: The seeker waits for the information to come to him or her either purposefully or 
serendipitously. 

Acting Remotely: The seeker leaves a message and waits for the information source to contact 
her or him. 



Information seeking strategy modifiers 

Tracking: Traveling from one source to another by asking for clues along the way. 
Poaching: Taking information from another. 

Herding: Gathering information on a topic before the need arises. 

Breeding: A collection of information that spawns new information. 

Driving: A very through information search. 
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Abstract 



Presidential Primary 2000 Videocassettes: A Framing Study. 



Current research on presidential primary campaign videocassettes provides merely a brief 
history of this unique type of advertising. This study uses frame analysis to explore the 
presidential primary campaign videos of Gary Bauer. Bill Bradley, George W . Bush. 
Steve Forbes. Al Gore, and John McCain. Two researchers systematically viewed the 
videos and found that while each candidate frame was unique, all six videos shared one 
frame: mass media as supplier of candidate validation. 
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Presidential Primary 2000 Videocassettes: A Framing Study. 



Presidential candidates are increasingly using so-called “meet the candidate 
videos” in their campaign strategy during the early months of the primary campaign 
season. These videos provide biographical and issue information about the candidate. 
According to Mundy (1995). these videos are “a hot secret among political consultants." 
She adds: 

Video ads avoid 'media interpretation’ - if the candidate babbles foolishly or 
ignores a serious question from the press, the friendly film editor fixes the faux 
pas and leaves you the best pan. They are also extremely cheap to produce and 
mail - maybe SI. 25 for a 10-minute slobberfest including tape, postage and a 
fund-raising letter. That is a fraction of the cost of a prime-time advertising buy 
and. if it is executed properly , the video will generate free media coverage. 

These videos are selectively marketed to potential donors and mailed to citizens in 

key battleground states that the candidate believes are his most likely voters. The videos 

also are shown to Democratic and GOP faithful at party functions (Faucheux, 1994, 

1997; Luntz, 1988). 

One GOP political strategist, Greg Steven, says presidential primary videos are 
invaluable to candidates in primary campaigning: “Imagine hundreds of groups of 10 or 
more gathered in their living rooms, just watching one of these" (quoted in Mundy, 

1995). But what exactly are they watching, and how are the candidates’ images and 
issues packaged in each videocassette? In this exploratory area of research, frame 
analysis is used to gain an understanding of how the campaigns package their candidate. 

This analysis looks at frames used in each video as well as frames that are 
common to all six of the Democratic and Republican presidential candidates - Gary 
Bauer, Bill Bradley, George W. Bush, Steve Forbes, A1 Gore, and John McCain -- who 
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released presidential primary “meet the candidate videos” during the 2000 presidential 
primary. The paper concludes with a discussion of framing theory's utility with research 
on political advertising. 
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Literature Review 

Political communication scholars as well as campaign consultants are well aware 
of the effectiveness of direct marketing techniques, which include direct mail and videos 
(Colford. 1994: Denton & Woodward. 1998; Luntz. 1988; Reynolds. 1989: Tait. 1994). 
Trent and Friedenberg. (1995. p. 272) argue that there are “enormous advantages" in 
direct marketing's ability to “target an audience more precisely than virtually any other 
form of advertising." 

Direct marketing of candidate videos has become widespread because of 

improved technology, economies of scale, and response rate success. Trent and 

Friedenberg ( 1 995) note that: ’ 

According to some studies, as many as 40 percent of those who receive an 
unsolicited video will watch it, a far higher rate than unsolicited mail typically 
generates. Moreover, studies suggest that the response rates, whether the video is 
simply seeking voter support or seeking volunteers and/or money, typically runs 
20 percent higher than direct mail (p. 282). 

Political communication scholars and political scientists have tried to understand 
the use and effects of political advertising, marketing and the media in presidential 
primary campaigns. But while TV spot advertising research is abundant, scholarship on 
presidential primary campaign videocassettes provides merely a brief history of this 
unique type of advertising. 

Presidential primary campaign videocassettes can trace their lineage to George 
Bush’s 1980 presidential campaign (Sabato & Beiler, 1988, p. 8). By 1988, 11 of the 13 
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major presidential candidates had added direct mail videos to their primary campaign 
advertising strategy (Luntz, 1988, p. 21 1). Some campaigns have mass mailed videos to 
all registered voters in their party in key states, while other candidates have targeted 
videos to party activists (Norrander, 1992, p. 15). In 1992, Clinton’s campaign claimed 
that up to 70 percent of undecided voters who received his 12-minute primary campaign 
video watched it (Dev lin. 1994. p. 95). Journalists also receive candidate v ideos and 
sometimes do stories on them (Luntz. 1988. p. 212: Mundv. 1995). Some candidates also 
use the Internet to disseminate the videos. For the 2000 race. Gore mailed out v ideotapes 
and also included the video on his presidential campaign Web site, and McCain included 
a link on his Web site to order copies of his video. 

Broader research on campaign advertising shows that TV spot ads can exercise 
influence on voters’ perception of candidates during primary campaigning (Pfau et al.. 
1995). Furthermore, presidential candidates who advertised early and retain a fixed image 
fare well in comparison with candidates who produce multiple images (Devlin. 1994). 
Other research focuses on how voters gather political information before they vote 
(Low den et al.. 1994) and on the effects of and relationship between "issue" and "image" 
presidential TV spots in primary campaigning (Shyles, 1984). 

Research on media coverage during presidential primaries demonstrates that TV 
network newscasts focus more on the “horse race” aspect of campaigning and less on 
explaining the specific issues the candidates are talking about (Speckman, 1999). Other 
research looks at campaign coverage, and attitudes and perceptions of presidential 
nominating contests (Bartels, 1 988). 
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Presidential primary contests also can be seen from the perspective of political 
theater and ritual, with the successful candidates being the ones who understand the 
“constraints and functions of the drama" of the primaries (Trent, 1978. p. 292). The 
functions for the primaries, which Trent calls “the first act,” include the candidate’s 
surfacing onto the public stage; his or her conformity with the public’s image of what a 
president should look and sound like: listening to v oters' idea and proposing his or her 
own: and raising money, volunteers and staff to appear to be a "serious" political player. 

At the general election level, research has been done on a wide variety of political 
communication media, including 30- to 60-second TV ads (Diamond & Bates. 1992; 
Jamieson. 1996: Johnson-Cartee & Copeland. 1997; Kern, 1989; West. 1997) and 10- to 
15-minute “presidential campaign films" (Novak, 1997, 1995; Morreale, 1996. 1994a. 
1994b. 1991; Timmerman. 1996). 

However, a distinction needs to be made between presidential campaign films, 
which are shown to a national TV audience during the Democratic and Republican 
national conventions, and presidential primary campaign videocassettes, which are 
targeted to party faithful during the early months of the primary campaign season. 
Furthermore, as will be discussed in this study, while presidential campaign films focus 
almost entirely on promoting pleasant images of the presidential nominee, the primary 
campaign videos concentrate far more on specific issues of the day to move potential 
voters to the polls. i 

\ 

Primary Campaign Background 

The campaign started in the summer of 1 999 with the Democratic and Republican 
nominations apparently sewed up: Vice President A1 Gore for the Democrats and Texas 
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Governor George W. Bush for the GOP. By the fall. Gore was receiving a serious 
challenge from former New Jersey Senator Bili Bradley, who was running even with 
Gore in New Hampshire because of Gore’s perceived lack of “electability” in the general 
election (Time magazine, 10/4/99, p. 45-46). 

While campaigning, both Gore and Bradley signaled their support for abortion 
rights, free trade and gun control. On health care. Bradley called for near universal 
coverage, while Gore proposed to extend coverage to uninsured children (Time, 1/1 7 00. 
p. 40). By the beginning of 2000. Gore’s image in the press had changed from "wooden 
soldier to junkyard dog.” He adopted a fighting debate style and challenged Bradley, 
whose health had become an issue, to quit running ads and debate more (Time. 1/31 00. 
p. 28-30). 

On the Republican side, the field included Bush, who enjoyed the support of the 
Republican establishment and millions of dollars in contributions; Arizona Senator John 
McCain; whose main issues were campaign finance reform and the attractiveness of his 
life story; magazine publisher Steve Forbes, whose main issues were the flat tax and 
conservative values: and conservative activists Gary Bauer and Alan Keyes. Bush’s 
momentum was hurt in the fall of 1999 by questions about his intelligence and command 
of foreign affairs, specifically his inability to name the leaders of Chechnya, India and 
Pakistan (Time, 1 1/15/99, p. 38-46). 

Both Bush and McCain campaigned as free trade internationalists, called [ 
themselves pro-life, and called for medical savings accounts as a health care remedy 
(Time, 12/13/99, p. 49; 1/3 1/00, p. 29-38; 2/7/00, p. 32). By January of 2000, Bush and 
McCain were jabbing at each other’s tax cut plans, with Bush calling for larger cuts 
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(Time, 1/17/00, p. 36). In February and March. McCain gained attention for his outreach 
to independent and Democratic voters (Time, 3/6/00), while Bush s visit to Bob Jones 
University brought up issues of racial and religious intolerance (Time, 3/13/00). 

Theory 

This analysis has been guided by framing theory as the first step in the exploration 
of primary campaign videos. While a quantitative content analysis could list or rank order 
the candidate videos’ issues and images, frame analysis allows for a comprehensive, thick 
description of these videos to get at the deeper level of meaning of how these videos 
package candidates. 

While the exact definition of framing has historically been vague (Scheutele, 

1999; Entman. 1993). Goffman (1974) began the discussion on framing by arguing that 

individuals use a “schemata of interpretation,” which he calls frames, to interpret and 

\ 

make sense of their world (p. 21). More specifically, Gamson and Modigliani (1987) 
defined a frame as a “central organizing idea or story line that provides meaning to an 
unfolding strip of events” (p. 143). This story line, which includes visual and verbal 
elements, is constructed by "symbol handlers" (Gitlin. 1980. p. 7). who may be 
journalists, elites, interest groups, or political advertisers. Seen from this perspective, 
frames allow political advertisers to organize large amounts of biographical and issue- 

oriented information about their candidate into an efficient package for audiences to 

\ 

interpret. 

Entman (1993) argued that frames have at least four locations in the 
communication process. The first location is the communicator, who consciously or 
unconsciously constructs frames. The second location, the text, contain frames that are 
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“manifested by the presence or absence of certain keywords, stock phrases, stereotyped 

images, sources of information, and sentences that provide thematically reinforcing 

clusters of facts or judgments” (p. 52). Receivers, the third location, then process these 

frames and mix them with their own personal frames, which are part of the “commonly 

invoked frames” of the larger culture, which is the fourth location. In addition: 

Framing essentially involves selection and salience. To frame is to select some 
aspects of a perceived reality and make them more salient in a communicating 
text, in such a way as to promote a particular problem definition, causal 
interpretation, moral evaluation, and/or treatment recommendation for the item 
described (p. 52 ). 

Framing in political communication has been used mostly to understand what 
story lines journalists use in presenting news on political issues and activists (Ashley & 
Olson, 1998; Gamson, 1992; Gitlin, 1980; Iyengar, 1991; Pan & Kosicki, 1993). election 
campaigns in the United States (Rhee. 1997) and abroad (Woo, 1996), moral values 
controversies (Tucker, 1998), and international incidents (Entman, 1991). 

Framing research on how advertisers frame their products is just beginning to 
emerge. As Roefs (1998) notes: 

It is to be expected that future framing research will include entertainment, public 
relations, and advertising, which are all. of course, areas where framing is a 
deliberate, daily activity, perhaps even the raison d'etre. 

Morreale (1991) used a textual frame analysis to explore the verbal and visual 

techniques used in Ronald Reagan’s 1984 general election campaign film, “A New 

Beginning,” which was shown on TV nationwide. She argued that “the Republicans used 

framing to create a ‘reality’” (p. 96) through the use of ideological, mythic and rebirth 

frames in the film. She also noted the utility of framing theory with regard to exploring 

this type of political advertising (p. 6, 97). 
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Another advertising study used framing to examine TV ads with regard to 
whether prime-time advertising reflects existing cultural values, misrepresents existing 
values, or constructs new ones (Wolburg & Taylor, 1998). 

Methods 

To conduct the frame analysis for the present study, two researchers, both trained 
in qualitative methods and frame analysis, individually viewed all six of the presidential 
primary campaign videos that were produced during the 2000 presidential election cycle. 
As a check against the risk of subjective findings, the two researchers came from 
different backgrounds, with one having more professional and academic experience in 
political communication than the other. 

The guiding research question for the study was: "What were the various frames 

utilized in the videos of the presidential primary candidates of the 2000 race?” The 

researchers watched each video several times, using Entman’s (1993) framing definition 

as the basis for analysis. Each video was viewed closely to look for: 

“Keywords, stock phrases, stereotyped images, sources of information, and 
sentences that provide thematically rein fore inn clusters of facts or judgments" 

(p- 52). 

Close attention also was paid to how the videos chose to: 

“Promote a particular problem definition, causal interpretation, moral evaluation, 
and/or treatment recommendation for the item described” (p. 52). 

. \ 

In addition, transcripts were made from the videos to aid in the exploration of 
themes. Notes were taken by the researchers, who cited the keywords, images, moral 
evaluations, and such that were found in the videos. The notes then were compared. The 
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themes, or frames, that emerged from viewing the videos and transcripts were agreed 
upon by both researchers. 



Findings and Discussion 

After the two researchers systematically viewed the videos, using Entman’s 

( 1993) framing conceptualization, each was found to contain the following frames: 

Democrats: Bradley (leadership and electability). Gore (small-town values). 

Republicans: Bauer (reclaim Reagan's legacy). Bush (fresh start). Forbes (family 
values and individual freedom). McCain (moral character and political courage). 

In addition, one other frame reached across party lines and was found in all six 
videos: mass media as supplier of validation, or. "I'm qualified to be president because 
the media say I am.” 

Bill Bradley: He’s a leader who’s electable. 

Leadership. Bradley’s 5-minute film highlights his leadership qualities with clips 
from his presidential announcement speech in Crystal City, Mo. “There are two kinds of 
politicians,” he says. He pauses as the crowd laughs. He smiles and continues. "Maybe 
more,” he says. “Those who talk and promise, and those who listen and do. I know which 
one I am.” 

Leadership on the issues is demonstrated with a clip from PBS’ “The Ne\^shour.” 

\ 

Wall Street Journal political analyst Paul Gigot says in an interview how Bradley “links 
ideas to character.” Gigot says that while campaigning, Bradley “talked about child 
poverty, he talked about health care. [Bradley said] ‘These are big goals I’m going to 
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fight for. I’m not going to listen to the polls. I'm not going to be a prisoner of the polls. 
I’m going to lead, I'm going to risk capital. I’m going to do some big things again.’” 

Minnesota Senator Paul Wellstone, a Bradley supporter, points out that Bradley is 
a leader who can energize voters. He says, “Who’s going to get big money out of politics 
and who’s going to bring citizen back into politics? That is Bill Bradley.” 

Electability. After briefly returning to footage of his announcement speech, a 
voice-over of John McLaughlin, from his show “The McLaughlin Group," is heard while 
footage is shown of Bradley surrounded by a large crowd of supporters. McLaughlin's 
voice-over notes, “In both New Hampshire and New York, Bradley is in a statistical dead 
heat with A1 Gore. This makes Republicans sweat. The former New York Knicks star is 
now seen as more electable than Gore.” Brief footage from Bradley's past, during his 
New York Knicks days, also is shown. Political commentator Bob Novak is then shown 
on CNN adding that Democratic sources he’s talked to feel that Bradley at the top of the 
ticket would make it easier for Democrats to take back control of Congress. 

Political analyst Bill Schneider is seen on CNN discussing the results of a 
September 7-13, 1999, poll for how New York would vote in a match-up between Bush 
and either Gore or Bradley. Says Schneider, “Bradley's vote is almost the same as 
Gore’s, but Bush’s support drops noticeably. Bradley causes voters who are driven to 
Bush by Gore to reconsider. So it’s official, Bradley can now challenge Gore on 
electability.” 

Sometimes the leadership and electablity frames can interact with each other in a 
way that can seem contradictory. At the beginning of the video, Bradley is shown 
speaking to a large audience. “I’m more interested in leadership than polls and politics,” 
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he says. “And I believe we need a new kind of leadership. A leadership that puts the 
people front and center — not the president.” The crowd cheers. The very next segment in 
the video is a clip of CNN’s “Inside Politics” with Schneider, who notes how poll 
numbers nationally are favorable for Bradley and that in the key battleground states of 
New Hampshire and New York. Bradley is in a “statistical dead heat” with Gore. So 
while disregarding polls is a sign of Bradley's leadership, the polls are still v ital to 
establishing his electability. Also of note. Bradley's family is never seen in the video. 

Al Gore: He got his values out of the hills of Tennessee. 

Small-town values. Gore's 10-minute video begins with the camera moving 
through rolling countryside, then shows a sign saying “Carthage [Tenn.] City Limits. ’ 
One of Gore's elementary school teachers, an African-American woman named Elenor 
Smotherman, sits on her porch and talks about the values of a small town. Dr. Gordon 
Petty, the family doctor, talks about what young Gore was like. Old family friends, both 
male and female, talk about how Gore balanced life in Washington, where his father was 
a senator, and life back in Tennessee. Old black and white pictures are shown of Gore in 
Tennessee and on Capitol Hill. “He got his values out of the hills of Tennessee." says 
Steve Armistead, a family friend. 

Another small-town values moment can be seen in the framing of Gore’s military 
service during the Vietnam War. Jerry Fustrel, a family friend, notes that even though 
Gore’s father opposed the war. Gore realized that if he didn’t go, someone else from his 
home county would have to take his place. Several pictures of Gore in military uniform 
are shown. 
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Self-deprecating humor is sported by Gore to show that, even as vice president, he 
has not lost his small-town roots. On "The Late Show with David Letterman,” Gore is 
asked by Letterman, “What should I call you? Do I call you ‘Mr. Vice President?’ Do I 
call you *AP?” Gore replies: '“Your Adequacy’ is fine.” The crowd laughs. Gore's 
humor also is displayed through the letter of an 8-year-old boy who wrote to the vice 
president. Gore reads part of the letter, which says. "You are the finest vice president ot 
my time.” A small group that is gathered around Gore laughs as he reads the letter. 

When explaining Gore's service to Tennessee in both the House and the Senate, 
friends talk about how as early as 1976 Gore liked to hold town hall meetings to talk with 
the community about issues such as Social Security, arms control, technology, and toxic 
waste. Gore is shown at a town hall meeting talking w ith older residents. Toward the end 
of the film, Gore brings up the issue of public schools. He is shown again at a town hall 
meeting, wearing an earth-tone open-collar shirt, saying he wants to make 
“revolutionary” changes in the public schools. 

President Clinton is shown briefly in the video, noting how good a job Gore has 
done as vice president. 

The values of a father and husband. The video includes an interview with wife 
Tipper Gore, who says she met Gore when she was 16 and said to herself, “Wow, he’s 

really good looking.” Black and white and color photos of their courtship are shown. One 

\ 

\ 

of their daughters is interviewed and says Gore was a great dad. Photos are shown of him 
playing with his children. Tipper Gore, says he’s “a great father and good husband.” She 
says that for a class assignment she once had to take a photo that showed “love.” She 
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chose to take a picture of Gore shaving and smiling at her. The photo is shown while 
she’s speaking. 

Gary Bauer: He will reclaim Ronald Reagan's legacy. 

Bauer’s 19-minute video opens with footage and music from Ronald Reagan’s 
1984 general election campaign film. “A New Beginning.” Over the footage of the 
Reagan years. Bauer comments that in the 10 years since Reagan was in office. "I fear 
that our party has forgotten the important lessons that he taught us." He says those 
lessons include: smaller government, lower taxes, a strong national defense, and domestic 
policies that “put people and families first.” He adds. "It's time to reclaim the legacy of 
Ronald Reagan.” 

A male narrator then recounts Bauer's personal history. He grew up in Newport, 
Kentucky, with an ex-marine father who worked in a steel mill. He says his family taught 
him the value of education and hard work. The narrator notes that Bauer’s first political 
involvement came as a youngster when he joined local pastors in what was called the 
“Newport reform movement” to clean up prostitution and gambling activity in the area. 
Bauer adds that Reagan's 1 964 nationally televised speech . “A Time for Choosing” was a 
turning point in his life. He went to Georgetown University, later joining Reagan in the 
White House as head of the Office of Policy Development. Pictures of Bauer in the White 
House with Reagan are shown as he speaks. 

The narrator notes that after the Reagan administration, Bauer joined the Family 
Research Council, a lobbying organization. The narrator adds that Bauer is the author of 
several books on children and family issues. Pictures of Bauer’s wife and children are 
shown, but none of his family speaks in the video. 
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The issues segment of the video includes footage of Bauer using “Meet the Press” 
to announce for president. He talks of his support of: the flat tax. medical savings 
accounts, pro-life policies, school vouchers, an increase in defense spending, the building 
of the Strategic Defense Initiative, changing U.S. trade policy with China, and working at 
“preserving traditional values.” He makes reference to Reagan several times as he 
discusses the merits of each policy position. 

At the end of video, he speaks directly to the camera, asking v iewers to help him 
personally and financially to "make our country the shining city on a hill that Ronald 
Reagan always dreamed it would be.” 

George \V. Bush: He’s a fresh start. 

Fresh start for the Republican Party. In Bush's 13-minute video he is framed as 
someone who will expand the base of the GOP and go out of his way to reach out -- both 
literally and metaphorically — to all types of voters. Bush often is shown shaking hands 
with - and even hugging — large crowds of supporters, many of whom are African- 
American and Hispanic. In the video, his kisses a young Hispanic girl who is dressed in a 
traditional Mexican costume. He also hugs two Hispanic women, a Hispanic man. and a 
disabled boy. 

In the middle of the video, superimposed over footage of Bush at a rally, are the 

words: “Bush was re-elected with the support of Hispanics (49%), African Americans 

\ 

(27%), Democrats (31%), Women (66%), Independents (73%).” 

Bush also is shown talking with children from many ethnic backgrounds, walking 
in a parade that has a large Hispanic population, and sharing a laugh with his wife. In one 
scene, Bush, who is shaking hands at a rally, sees a man in the crowd who has his back 
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turned to him. Bush leans over, taps him on the shoulder to get his attention, smiles and 
shakes his hand. 

Fresh start for the country. The Bush video starts with him sitting comfortably on 
a couch in a Western style blue open-collar shirt, talking about why he believes he can 
make “a positive difference in politics.” Bush adds that his campaign offers “a fresh start 
after a season of cynicism.” 

The last third of the film is a variation of a "talking head ad." with Bush giving a 
speech to a Midwest crowd, in a field with a red tractor behind him. In this setting, he 
talks about issues such as education, the economy, and character. Bush argues that the 
nation's cynicism can be changed through responsibility and “citizens of character. " He 
says, "My dream is to usher in what I call The responsibility-era,' an era that will stand in 
stark contrast to the last few decades which has clearly said, 'If if feels good, do it, and if 
you got a problem, blame somebody else.’” ^ 

T“ 

The Bush video makes heavy use of the media to validate Bush’s campaign 
claims that he would be a good president because he has succeeded in Texas on issues 
such as education reform, crime control, and government spending. One media quote, 
from USA Today, notes: "Bush has a record of cutting taxes, remaking welfare, and 
toughening the juvenile justice system.” 

Interestingly, Bush’s personal history prior to becoming governor is never 

/ 

discussed. His children, and his famous father and mother, are all seen in brief shots, but 
not heard from. His wife is shown with him and in her own right, speaking with children. 
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Steve Forbes: He has family values and will expand individual freedom. 

Family values. The biographical segment of Forbes' 18-minute video shows 
Forbes speaking at the pulpit of a church mostly populated by African Americans. He 
talks about his family’s humble start from Scotland and how they built a publishing 
empire that includes Forbes magazine. “I’ve lived the American Dream, and I’ve lived it 
because of my grandfather." he says. He adds that his parents taught hint v aluable life 
lessons. Black and white photos and color footage of his family are shown while he 
speaks. Bagpipes are played over pans of his biographical material. 

Bob. Tim and Kip Forbes. Steve Forbes’ brothers, and his children, also talk on 
his behalf. Bob Forbes says the family had a “strong sense of what was right and what 
was wrong’ growing up, and that “as a family, we were very tight." Forbes' brothers then 
note how Steve earned his way at Forbes magazine — from working in the mail room at 
16 to eventually running the company and making it more successful than it was under 
his famous father. Interviews with his daughters show his values as a father. “He’s an 
extremely amazing father. He’s been so dedicated to us,” daughter Moira Forbes says. 

Expand individual freedom. Validation of Forbes on the issue of freedom comes 
from many sources, including former Secretary of Defense Caspar Weinberger, 
economist Walter Williams, civil rights activist Alveda King, and former British Prime 

Minister Margaret Thatcher. In footage from a speech, Thatcher says, “Reagan 

/ 

conservatives, Thatcher conservatives and Steve Forbes conservatives all believe in the 
same fundamental things: the right to life, and to liberty and to freedom.” 

Forbes also is seen with President Reagan, who appointed him to head Radio Free 
Europe in the 1980s. Footage of the Berlin Wall coming down and other scenes of the 
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Cold War's end are shown while Forbes talks about how his mission at Radio Free 
Europe was to "engage in the war of ideas.” 

The second half of the video covers Forbes’ main issues from the perspective of 
freedom and personal choice. He says he wants people to have their own retirement 
accounts apart from Social Security. College-age students are interviewed who speak 
favorably about this. He talks about changes to health care, as well as his school choice 
and flat tax plans. Man-on-the-street type interviews are shown of people w ho agree with 
his ideas. He notes that he announced his 2000 candidacy over the Internet to 
demonstrate "a new vehicle to return the American political process back to the 
American people." 

The video argues that as an outsider to politics, Forbes is best qualified to make 
changes in government to expand individual freedom. He is shown talking with a crowd 
of supporters. “I’m not a politician,” he says, adding, “Sometimes it takes an outsider to 
make the changes that are necessary.” Columnist Armstrong Williams says that Forbes 
has not been “stained and corrupted” by Washington. And Forbes tells a farm community 
audience. “As you well know, there is a huge disconnect between Washington. D.C.. and 
the American people." 

John McCain: He has moral character and political courage. 

Moral character. McCain’s 1 1 -minute video opens with a male narrator saying, 

\ 

“At a time when America is searching for heroes to lead us, it has the genuine article in 
John McCain.” Video is shown of McCain working at his desk and shaking hands with 
voters. 
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The first half of the video provides McCain’s personal history, telling the story of 
his five and a half years as a prisoner of war in Vietnam at what was called the "Hanoi 
Hilton.” The narrator says McCain was “bom into a family where duty, honor and 
country were articles of faith.” Archival back and white footage of him during a near- 
fatal accident aboard the U.S.S. Forrestal also is included. McCain, who is shown on 
camera wearing a red tartan button-down shirt, says that he survived his imprisonment 
because of "faith in God." faith in his fellow prisoners and "faith in one’s country ." 

As photos of McCain’s homecoming are shown, the narrator notes that McCain 
had to undergo "extensive physical rehabilitation.’’ and that. "Sadly, like a lot of prisoners 
of war. John’s marriage ended several years later.” 

Cindy McCain, his second wife, is interviewed for the video, and talks about his 
personal character as a father and husband. "He's a man of character, a man of honor.” 
she says. She notes that while she was part of! a medical team in Bangladesh, she brought 
back to the United States an injured child, Bridgett, whom they later adopted. She says: “I 
showed up in Phoenix and John whispered, ‘Where is she going to go?’ And I said, 

‘Well. I thought maybe she’d go to our house.’ And he said, ‘Well, I had a feeling that 
might be the case. She's welcome in our home. " 

Political courage. The second half of the video is devoted to his position on 
various issues. The narrator says McCain is on a “one-man crusade against wasteful 
spending in Washington,” and that he has been nicknamed “the sheriff on wasteful 
spending” on Capitol Hill. The media also provides validation for McCain’s political 
courage. He is shown on the cover of National Journal magazine with the headline: “A 
Maverick Takes on the Senate and Looks to 2000.” 
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The history of McCain’s political rise -- first the U.S. House, then the U.S. Senate 
representing Arizona -- is documented. The video shows images of him with President 
Reagan, President Bush and Senator Goldwater, while the narrator notes that McCain has 
continued Goldwater’s tradition of “plain talk conservatism.” 

“On issue after issue, McCain defies the special interests, even when it hurts him 
politically.” the narrator says. The video notes he wants to pass campaign finance reform, 
cut taxes (by eliminating the inheritance tax and “the marriage penalty"), ensure that 
money contributed to Social Security be spent only on Social Security, support 
technology to filter out “Internet smut.” and ensure that federal education dollars be sent 
directly to local school districts. The narrator ends by saying McCain is “a man more 

tested and better prepared than anyone to lead America into the 21 st century.” 

/ 

At the end of the video, McCain addresses the camera. He says he needs personal 
and financial support in order to “make our country live up to its reputation as the land of 
the free.” 

All the candidates: I’m qualified to be president because the media say I am. 

Mass media as supplier of validation. Some candidates used the media more than 
others. Bradley’s video spends the most time, as a percentage of the video, showing clips 
from various, media sources. Bob Novak is shown on “Meet the Press” arguing that 

( wherever Bradley campaigns, his poll numbers rise. “The Gore people have a serious 

\ 

problem,” he says. Tim Russert, the host of “Meet the Press,” adds that Bradley is “an 
outsider, he’s an alternative.” Supportive headlines in the media also are displayed. 
During clips of CNN’s coverage of his announcement speech, CNN superimposes 
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Bradley's name on the screen, and under his name is the headline: "Bradley wants to 
bridge the divide of prejudice.” 

Gore, who was a reporter before entering politics, is validated in an interview 
with John Seigenthaler of the Nashville Tennessean. Seigenthaler says, “The best of A1 
Gore the reporter frequently shows up in the best of A1 Gore the politician. The ability to 
ask sensitive questions. The ability, at times, to ask the blunt, hard, questions -- 1 mean 
it’s there." 

On the Republican side. Bush and Bauer make the most use of the media. Bush's 
video shows favorable quotes from the New York Times. Boston Globe. Washington 
Post. USA Today, and Fortune and Business Week magazines, as well as several Texjs 
newspapers. Footage is shown of Bauer on C-Span and also on the TV shows “Meet the 
Press," “Hardball." “Face the Nation," “Larry King Live." “Both Sides with Jesse 
Jackson"’ and the “Today Show. " 

Forbes is shown on “Meet the Press” and on the cover of Time and Newsweek. 
McCain is shown on the cover of National Journal magazine. • 

Conclusions and Implications 

This study explores the ty pes of frames constructed by one type of political 
advertising: presidential primary campaign videos. Each video was found to package its 

candidate in a unique way, though the use of the media as a supplier of validation for 

\ 

their claims is seen in all of the videos. 

The current frame analysis has several implications for the study of political 
advertising. Some political advertising scholars see framing as part of agenda setting 
(Ghanem, 1997), while others disagree (Kosicki, 1993). Either way, the two theories can 
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be seen as sharing at least one similarity. In the same way that agenda-setting research 
was first used to describe the impact of journalists and later expanded to include the 
agenda-setting role of political advertising (Roberts & McCombs, 1994), framing’s 
journalist-centered approach can be enriched by broadening framing research to include 
the story lines constructed in political ads. 

Scheufele’s (1999) four-cell framing typology (p. 108) divides description of' 
individual-based and mass media-based frames into independent and dependent variables. 
Under the heading of the media as the independent variable, he contends that researchers 
should ask, “What kinds of media frames influence the audience’s perception of certain 
issues, and how does the process work?" And with regard to individual frames as the 
dependent variable, he asks, “Which factors influence the establishment of individual 
frames of reference; or are individual frames simply replications of media frames? 

Further research is needed to explore viewer perceptions of the frames presented in 
primary campaign videos. Do viewers of these videos focus on the same frames, or (more 
likely) do they intertwine video frames with their individual and cultural frames to 
construct a separate meaning (Gamson. 1992: Huang, 1996; Neuman et al., 1992; Price et 
al., 1997)? 

Framing research on presidential primary campaign videos also can contribute to 
Scheufele’s process model of framing (p. 1 14), which is designed to examine four 
processes: frame building, frame setting, individual-level effects of framingj and links 
between individual frames and media frames. With regard to frame building, he argues 
that the frames journalists construct are more likely to be influenced by political actors 
and interest groups for “relatively new issues (ie., issues for which no frames have yet to 
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be established)” (p. 1 16). As noted earlier, presidential primary campaign videos are 
mailed out during the early days of the primary campaign, which for many candidates is 
the first time they receive national press scrutiny. Seen from this perspectives, candidate 
videocassettes may be a significant contributor to the frame building process of 
journalists during the primary campaign season. 

In addition, kahneman and Tversky (19S4) showed through experiments that the 
process of framing entails increasing aw areness of certain issues and directing attention 
away from other issues. How the McCain campaign framed his divorce is an instructive 
example of Kahneman and Tversky s point. By framing the divorce as just one more sad 
chapter in McCain's character-building prisoner of war experience, one is invited to feel 
sympathy for McCain and is directed away from thoughts of w ho was to blame for the 
break-up. 

Political advertising research also can be expanded by scholarship on candidate 
videos. As Devlin (1994) found with the 1992 primary TV ads, candidates who retain a 
fixed image fare well in comparison with candidates who produce multiple images. 
Future research should look at image consistency between the candidates’ videocassettes 
and their TV ads. 

This also raises the issue of frame consistency between media coverage and 
political ads. Even a brief scan of the “Primary Campaign Background” and the 
\ “Findings and Discussion” sections in this paper shows that some candidates fared better 
than others in retaining a consistent image in both their media coverage and their videos. 
Bush, whose video frames him as a man who reaches out to nontraditional Republican 
voters, had his racial and religious tolerance questioned in primary campaign press 
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coverage. Future research should examine voter effects when inconsistency exists 
between videocassette and media coverage frames. 

It needs to be noted that this research is exploratory in nature and is the first step 
toward analyzing the larger framing process in political advertising. Many facets of the 
presidential primary videos also need to be addressed, including how useful voters find 
them to be. and what role the v ideos play in each campaign's advertising strategy. 
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Abstract 

As restrictions on advertising tobacco products increase, tobacco industry resources have shifted 
from traditional advertising to the distribution of promotional products. Using data collected 
from middle and high school students in Tucson, Arizona, this paper investigates the link 
between exposure to tobacco promotion and juvenile susceptibility to smoking. Results show 
that, while exposure to tobacco promotion is correlated with other risk factors of smoking uptake, 
tobacco promotion has an independent influence on susceOtibility to smoking. 
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Influence of Cigarette Promotion on Juvenile Susceptibility to Smoking: 

A Path Analysis 



The link between tobacco advertising and youth smoking behavior has drawn increasing 
attention in recent years. Evidence from internal tobacco company documents released during 
litigation indicate that youth have been intentionally targeted by tobacco advertising ( e.g RJ 
Reynolds, 1973). In 1996, an estimated 5.1 billion dollars was spent by the tobacco industry to 
advertise and promote cigarette consumption. This figure is significantly lower than the $6 
billion expenditure recorded in 1993 but still represents a 4% increase from 1995 (Federal Trade 
Commission 1998). Although the commercial marketing of cigarettes is supposed to be targeting 
adults— who are the legal tobacco consumers (Gostin, Amo & Brandt, 1997)— a great deal of 
research has demonstrated that cigarette advertising and promotion is associated with juvenile 
smoking (Pierce, Gilpin, Bums et al., 1991; USDHHS, 1994). Advertising and promotion also 
has significant costs; Pierce, Gilpin and Choi (1999) estimated that between 1988 and 1998 there 
were 7.9 million new adolescent tobacco experimenters who were drawn to smoking because of 
tobacco advertising and promotion. 

Most studies of advertising and smoking clearly demonstrate that juveniles of young ages 
are aware of cigarette advertisements and are able to match specific advertisements or logos with 
the correct cigarette brands (Altman, Levine, Coeytaux, Slade & Jaffe, 1996; Schooler, Feighery 
& Flora 1996; Evans, Farkas, Gilpin, Berry & Pierce, 1995; Unger, Johnson & Rohrbach, 1995; 
Botvin, Goldberg, Botvin & Dusenbury, 1993; Aitken, Eadie, Hastings & Haywood, 1991; 
Klitzner, Gruenewaod & Bamberger, 1991; Aitken & Eadie 1990; Aitken, Leathar, O’Hagan & 
Squair, 1987). Juveniles who are more aware and appreciative of tobacco advertising are also 
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more likely to smoke. For example, smokers are better at identifying the brand associated with 
photographs of cigarette advertisements (Aitken & Eadie, 1990: 404). Furthermore, the most 
popular advertisements among smoking and non-smoking teenagers are for the brands that most 
teenager smokers smoke (Arnett & Terhanian, 1998). In addition to differences between 
smokers and 'nonsmokers, studies have aiso found significant differences in the recognition and 
appreciation of smoking advertisements among groups of juveniles with different degrees of 
susceptibility to future smoking. Unger et al. (1995) and Feighery, Borzekowski, Schooler and 
Flora (1998) found that juveniles who do not smoke but indicate they may in the future were 
more likely to report liking cigarette advertisements than nonusers who indicated that they would 
definitely not smoke in the future. 

As restrictions on advertising tobacco products increase, tobacco industry resources have 
shifted from traditional advertising to the distribution of tobacco product promotions. In fact, 
from 1995 to 1996, the total expenditures to newspapers and magazines decreased a total of 10.8 
million dollars, a 25% drop in this type of advertising. In contrast, 42% of the money spent on 
promotion and advertising in 1996 was invested in tobacco promotions. This represented a total 
of $2.15 billion dollars (Federal Trade Commission, 1998). Such promotions include free 
samples, coupons, free clothing such as t-shirts or hats with the cigarette brand name or logo, or 
free smoking related items such as lighters. Over a period of one year, approximately 4 million 
people received 14 million promotional items from the Philip Morris Marlboro Adventure Team 
campaign alone (Altman et al., 1996 : 1590). 

This type of promotion reaches a significant portion of juveniles. Coeytaux, Altman and 




Slade (1995) found that 35% of minors in their sample had participated in a promotional 
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campaign by owning a tobacco promotion item, collecting coupons or having a catalog. Schooler 
et al. (1996) found that 16.5% of 7th graders had received a mailing from a cigarette company 
and 26.5% owned a promotional item such as a t-shirt, lighter or sunglasses. Since most 
previous work on the relationship of tobacco advertising and juvenile smoking has focused on 
juveniles’ ability to recognize and identify cigarette advertisements, the effect of exposure to 
tobacco product promotions needs more scrutiny. 

The consistent link between smoking status (or susceptibility) and tobacco advertisement 
recognition (or appreciation of promotions) indicates only a correlation between smoking and 
advertising, without indicating the causal direction. The majority of researchers assume that 
increased exposure to the messages and images in cigarette advertisements or promotions leads 
juveniles to have relatively more positive images and ideas about smoking, and these positive 
views then lead juveniles to smoking. In short, exposure to cigarette advertisements and 
promotions makes juveniles more susceptible to smoking. However, the majority of studies do 
not provide a clear causal link between advertising or promotion awareness and juvenile smoking 
(McDonald, 1993). 

There are two significant alternative explanations of the correlation between advertising 
and smoking. The first alternative is that juveniles who are interested in smoking become more 
attuned to and interested in tobacco advertisements and promotions. For instance, juveniles who 
are exposed to cigarettes through their own smoking or that of peers and family members, would 
logically notice advertising for cigarettes (McDonald, 1993: 283). In addition, juveniles who 
smoke would be more likely to participate in promotional campaigns that require the saving of 
cigarette labels or proof-of-purchases in order to receive free products. In one of the few 
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longitudinal studies of promotions and smoking, Biener and Siegel (2000) found that youths with 
high receptivity to tobacco advertising (who both owned a promotional item and named a 
tobacco brand that attracted their attention) were more likely than those with medium or low 
receptivity to progress from no smoking or experimentation to established smoking. This 
suggests that promotions do in fact iead to smoking. A second alternative is that exposure to 
tobacco promotion may be associated with general problem behaviors such as rebelliousness and 
risk-taking. Hence, it may not be the marketing per se, but personal characteristics that are 
accountable for differential exposure to both marketing and smoking. Most studies that examine 
the link between tobacco promotion or advertising and smoking, including Biener and Siegel 
(2000), have generally failed to control for the complex of factors such as general risk behaviors, 
peer or family smoking, or individual views about smoking, so these alternative explanations 
have not been clearly ruled out (McDonald, 1993: 284). 

The current study fills several important gaps in the literature on cigarette promotion and 
juvenile smoking. First of all, this study shifts the focus from simple recognition of advertising 
to actual exposure to and participation in cigarette promotions and the subsequent effect of 
exposure and participation on smoking behavior. Second, the possibility that exposure may be 
associated with personal characteristics is explored by investigating the relative impacts of 
tobacco promotion and other key risk factors. Third, to eliminate the possibility that the causal 
order is reversed and that smoking itself might generate exposure to and participation in cigarette 
promotion, the data analysis is conducted with students who are not currently using tobacco, with 
susceptibility to smoking as the dependent variable. A path model is used to explore the causal 
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logic suggested by the literature and to explore the possible links between tobacco promotions 
and smoking. 

Methods 

The data used for this study was collected through a self-administered survey conducted 
at 63 middle and high schools in Tucson, Arizona as part of the evaluation of the Full Court 
Press project (FCP) funded by the Robert Wood Johnson Foundation. As shown in table 1, a 
total of 12,290 surveys were conducted in two waves with students in 7 th through 12 th grades. 
The first wave in 1996 surveyed 8,222 students in 7 th , 8 th , 1 1 th and 12 th grades, and the second 
wave in 1998 surveyed 4,068 students in 9 th and 10 th grades. 

Table 1 about here 

For this analysis, data from the two waves were merged and the sample was limited to 
nonsmokers (those who said they had) “never smoked a cigarette, not even a few puffs” ) and 
experimenters (those who said that they have smoked “one cigarette ‘just to try’ but have not 
smoked one in the last month”). These allows us to isolate the effect of promotions and 
advertising on students who are not regular smokers. The final sample was 8,248. Of these, 
65.1% were surveyed in 1996 and 34.9% were surveyed in 1998. Overall, 26.3% were in 7 th & 
8 th grades, 34.4% were in 9 th & 10 th grades, and 37.0% were in 1 1 th & 12 th grades. Whites were 
40.9% of the sample, Hispanics were 38.3%, and females were 50.8%. 

The dependent measure for this study, Susceptibility to Smoking, reflects whether the 
youth have consciously decided to not smoke or whether they are open to the possibility of 
smoking. Research conducted by Pierce, Farkas, Evans et al. (1993) established that a lack of 
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resolve to not smoke is a good predictor for future smoking. As shown in table 2, the 
susceptibility index was created by adding three Likert-type items. The main independent 
measures. Exposure to Tobacco Promotion and Participation in Promotion were measured by a 
total of four questions. Actual question wordings and descriptive statistics for the variables, 
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rflict with Family and Parental, Peer and Keference Group Norms, are provided in table 2. 



Table 2 about here 



Rebelliousness was measured by the index of 11 Likert-type items shown in table 3. The 
index is a modified scale that includes a subset of the rebelliousness scale developed by Smith 
and Fogg (1979). 



Table 3 about here 



Personal attitudes and beliefs regarding smoking were measured by asking 1 1 questions 
that deal with potential benefits of smoking. Based on the results of the factor analysis shown in 
table 4, two indices were created: one for Perceived Benefits of Smoking and one for Positive 
Social Image of Smoking. 



Table 4 about here 
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We use a path model to examine the direct and indirect effects of participation in and 
exposure to promotion. We examine the direct effects of promotion on susceptibility to 
smoking, then we examine the indirect effects of promotion via “positive social image” and 
“benefits.” Personal characteristics, rebelliousness, and peer, reference group and parental norms 
are included. All data are standardized as z-scores and calculations of indirect and total effects 
are based on significant unstandardized regression coefficients. 

Findings and Discussion 

The data show that tobacco promotion reaches youth quite widely. As shown in table 2, 
18.2% of the students reported buying items or receiving free products given out by a tobacco 
company. Coupons, proof-of-purchase seals, or bar codes to get gifts or other were saved by 
9.5% of the students, and 4.2% of students already use tobacco promotional items. Another 
24.0% report that they would be willing to use promotional items if they had the opportunity. 

To compare the impact of promotion to the impact of personal characteristics, we use the 
path model in figure 1. We first regress perceived benefits of smoking, positive social image, 
participation in promotion, exposure to promotion, and the personal characteristics on 
susceptibility, and we then regress participation in promotion, exposure to promotion and the 
personal characteristics on both perceived benefits of smoking and positive social image (as 
shown in figure l) 1 . Indirect effects are calculated by multiplying all significant coefficients 
along each path, and total effects are calculated by adding direct and indirect effects. 

1 To control for survey year and experimenter status, two dummy variables were initially included in all regressions. 
However, omitting these dummy variables did not effect the magnitude, sign or significance level of any other 
variables. To simplify presentation, all results presented here omit these two control variables. All analyses were 
done in SPSS for Windows 9.0. 
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Figure 1 about here 

The findings about personal characteristics, positive social image and social benefits are 
consistent with previous studies. Positive social image has the largest association with 
susceptibility. Respondents who thought that smoking enhances socially valuable traits such as 
toughness or sexiness were more likely to report higher levels of susceptibility (see table 5). 
Rebelliousness had the second strongest association with susceptibility. Peer norms and 
reference group norms are both positively associated with susceptibility; respondents whose 
friends and reference groups did not discourage smoking reported higher levels of susceptibility. 
Females were more susceptible than males, and students in higher grades were more susceptible 
than students in lower grades. Family conflict was also positively associated with susceptibility. 
Parental norms were negatively associated with susceptibility, suggesting that students whose 
parents thought it was important to not smoke were actually more likely to be susceptible to 
smoking. This is consistent with the finding that rebelliousness is related to susceptibility. 

Table 5 about here 

What does the data suggest about the relationship between promotion and susceptibility? 
Net of other factors in the model, participation in promotion has a stronger association with 
smoking susceptibility than exposure to promotion. As shown in table 5, participation in 
promotion is positively related to susceptibility, while exposure to promotion not significant in 
any of the models. Furthermore, participation in promotion is the third largest factor in the 
model overall. The previously overlooked factor of promotion participation is a far stronger 
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predictor of susceptibility than simple exposure to promotion. In addition, participation in 
promotion has a significant effect on susceptibility via positive social image. Given that 
participation often involves wearing or displaying tobacco-related items such as hats, key-chains 
or lighters, this finding is not surprising. There is also a smaller effect of promotion via 
perceived benefits of smoking benefits. 

Promotion has a significant impact on susceptibility to smoking, even when personal 
characteristics are accounted for. Participation in promotion is a stronger predictor of smoking 
susceptibility than exposure to promotion. Furthermore, the model suggests that this impact is 
independent of smoking behavior, since the analysis was limited to nonsmokers. 

Conclusions 

We show that promotion is a significant predictor of susceptibility to smoking among 
nonsmokers even after accounting for impact of school level, rebelliousness, parental, peer, and 
reference group norms, perceived benefits and positive social images of smoking. When the 
effect of participation in promotion on susceptibility is accounted for, exposure to promotion is 
not significant. The analysis suggests that while exposure to tobacco promotion is correlated 
with other risk factors of smoking uptake, tobacco promotion has an independent influence on 
susceptibility to smoking. Findings from the study support concerns about the negative effect of 
tobacco promotion on youth. Regardless of whether these tobacco promotions are intended for 
adults or minors, the reality is that these promotion efforts reach youth and clearly serve as 
additional an risk factor for smoking uptake among youth. 
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Table 1 

Description of Survey Waves 



Year 


Grades 


Number 
of Schools 


Number 
of Respondents 


Number 
of Nonsmokers 


1996 


7 th , 8 th , 11 th , 12 th 


62 


8,222 


5,398 


1998 


9 th , 10 th 


16 


4,068 


2850 


x vjtai 


^7 th i th 
/ "12. 


OJ"’ 


12,290 


8248 



* The total number of schools is not cumulative, as 15 of the 16 schools included in the 
survey in wave 2 were also included in wave 1. 
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Table 2 

Description of Key Measures 



Indices/Items 


N 


Mean/% 


SD 


Susceptibility* (Cronbach’s Alpha=.86) 


If one of your best friends offered you a cigarette, do you 
think you might smoke it? 


8,191 


1.34 


.61 


At any time during the next year do you think you might 
smoke a cigarette? 


8,174 


1.43 


.69 


Do you think you might try a cigarette soon t 

Family Conflict# (Correlation Coefficient r=.51) 


8,185 


1.31 


.57 


I have a lot of arguments with my family. 


8,196 


2.12 


.86 


My family looks for things to nag me about. 


8,170 


2.12 


.90 


Parental Norm+ (Correlation Coefficient r=.54) 


How important does your mother (or stepmother) think 
staying off cigarettes is? 


7,727 


1.42 


.81 


How important does your father (or stepfather) think 
staying off cigarettes is? 


7,391 


1.60 


.93 


Peer Norm+ 


How important does your best friends think staying 
off cigarettes is? 


7,751 


1.90 


1.12 


Reference Group Norm+ 


How important do most people your own age 
think staying off cigarettes is? 


7,805 


2.49 


.93 


Exposure to Promotion (Cronbach’s Alpha=.23) 


Have you received mail addressed to you personally 
from tobacco companies (such as surveys coupons, 
free gifts, or catalog)? 


8,248 


13.4% 




Have you ever bought or received for free any product 8,248 

which was given out by a tobacco company 
(such as clothing, hats, bags, posters, or lighters)? 

Participation in Promotion (Correlation Coefficient r=.33) 


18.2% 




Have you ever saved coupons, proof-of-purchase seals, 
or bar codes from cigarette packs to get gifts or 
promotional items? 


8,248 


9.5% 




Would you ever use tobacco promotional items? 


8,248 


4.2% using now 
24.0% yes 



*Scores range between 1 and 4 where 1 means definitely not and 4 means definitely yes. 
#Scores range between 1 and 4 where 1 means strongly disagree and 4 means strongly agree. 
+Scores range between 1 and 4 where 1 means very important and 4 means not important at all. 
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Table 3 

Item Descriptions for the Rebelliousness Scale: Means and Standard Deviations* 

(N=7,708) 







Mean 


SD 


1 . 


I feel guilty when I break a rule.* ** 


2.04 


.71 


2. 


When rules and regulations get in the way, 
I sometimes ignore them. 


2.48 


.72 


3. 


If I don't like an order I have been given, 

I may not do it, or may do only a part of it. 


2.34 


.79 


4. 


If I don't like something I'm told to do, 

I often put it off or just don't do it at all. 


2.27 


.79 


5. 


Sometimes I enjoy seeing how much I can get away with. 


2.17 


.86 


6. 


When I make a decision, I usually go by 
what my parents taught me.** 


1.96 


.75 


7. 


I sometimes get myself into trouble at school. 


2.01 


.87 


8. 


When I'm told to do something by a teacher, I do it.** 


1.80 


.65 


9. 


I get a kick out of doing things every now and then 
that are a little risky or dangerous. 


2.55 


.88 


10. 


If anyone upsets me I usually try to get revenge. 


2.13 


.82 


11. 


I don't mind lying to keep my friends out of 
trouble with the authorities. 


2.35 


.88 



Cronbach’s Alpha=.80 



* Scores range from 1 to 4 where 1 means strongly disagree and 4 means 

strongly agree with the statement. Items 1 through 8 are a subset of Smith and 
Fogg (1979). 

** These items are coded reversely. 
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Table 4 

Factor Analysis of Perceived Benefits of Smoking 
(n=7,689) 



Smoking... 


Factor 1 
Benefits 


Factor 2 

Positive Social Image 


helps people relax. 


.84 




helps reduce stress. 


.84 




helps people feel more comfortable in 
social situations. 


.81 




helps people keep their weight down. 


.57 




helps people forget their worries. 


.75 




cheers people up when in a bad mood. 


.76 




makes people feel more self-confident 
and sure of themselves. 


.69 




makes people look more grown up. 




.83 


makes people look tough. 




.85 


makes people look sexy. 




.83 


is enjoyable. 




.61 


Variances 


53.82% 


12.52% 


Eigenvalues 


5.92 


1.37 


Cronbach’s Alpha 


.90 


.84 



Factor scores are from Varimax rotation. 
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Table 5 

Direct and Indirect Effects of Selected Variables on Susceptibility, Ranked by Magnitude* 



** Positive Social Image-Direct Effect 0.323 

Rebelliousness-Direct Effect 0. 170 

Indirect Effect Through Image 0.050 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits 0.011 

Total 0.231 

Participation in Promotion -Direct Effect 0. 160 

Indirect Effect Through Image G.G30 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits 0.007 

Total 0T97 

Peer Norm— Direct Effect 0.087 

Indirect Effect Through Image 0.03 1 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits 0.005 

Total 0.123 

Gender— Direct Effect 0.078 

Indirect Effect Through Image n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits n/s 

Total 0078 

** Perceived Social Benefits— Direct Effect 0.054 

Reference Group Norm— Direct Effect 0.035 

Indirect Effect Through Image n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits 0.003 

Total 0.038 

Family Conflict-Direct Effect n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Image 0.0 1 5 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits 0.002 

Total 0.017 

Parental Norm-Direct Effect -0.037 

Indirect Effect Through Image n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits n/s 

Total -0.037 

Exposure to Promotion— Direct Effect n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Image n/s 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits n/s 

Total n/s 

Grade Level -Direct Effect -0. 125 

Indirect Effect Through Image -0.024 

Indirect Effect Through Benefits n/s 

Total -0.149 



* Only significant coefficients are used in these calculations. Non-significant coefficients are indicated by n/s. 
** Neither positive social image or perceived social benefits have indirect effects. 



Note: Solid lines represent significant effects. Dotted lines are insignificant (and unreported) effects. 



/ 
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Figure 1. Path Analysis of Participation in Promotion and Exposure to Promotion on Susceptibility 
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Abstract 

Smoking in the News: 

Intermedia Agenda-Setting and the Anti-Tobacco Advertising Campaign 

Advertising’s influence on news agendas has largely escaped scrutiny. The purpose of this paper 
is to discern the impact of controversial public service advertising campaigns on editorial space 
by examining the anti-tobacco campaign from the American Legacy Foundation and its effect on 
The New York Times’ coverage of tobacco issues. Contrary to conventional wisdom and previous 
research, a content analysis revealed no significant variation in the prominence of tobacco- 
related stories based on whether the stories ran before, during, or after the launch of the 
foundation’s campaign. 
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Smoking in the News: 

Intermedia Agenda-Setting and the Anti-Tobacco Advertising Campaign 

In November 1998 tobacco companies and state attorneys general agreed on the largest 
legal settlement in U.S. history. Among its stipulations, the deal required the leading U.S. 
tobacco companies to pay more than $206 billion to 46 states and the District of Columbia; to 
cease advertising through outdoor billboards, transit ads, merchandise with brand-name logos, 
and cartoon characters; and to fund a national foundation to run anti-tobacco advertising 
programs (Torry, Schwartz, Melton, Miller, and Timberg, 1998). 

That foundation became the American Legacy Foundation, supported by $300 million a 
year in tobacco money and charged primarily with spending that money on ways to reduce youth 
smoking rates (Teinowitz, 2000b). Although of a public-service nature, the advertising 
component of the campaign is unique in that the foundation and its agencies are not dependent 
on the generosity of the broadcasters and publishers to supply them with airtime. With those 
millions of dollars they will be able to pay for airtime, leading to more prominent placement for 
the ads. 

A Web site and television commercials were the first elements of the anti-tobacco 
campaign, in which teenagers participated directly in developing the concepts to be used. The 
campaign, which was launched February 4, 2000, will eventually consist of radio commercials. 



print ads, a summer meeting for young people, and a traveling tour, in addition to the Web site 
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(www.thetruth.com) and television commercials — forming “the largest single national anti- 
smoking initiative.” (Elliott, 2000). 

Although six networks had agreed as of the February 4 launch to air one or more 
commercials from the campaign, the Big Three broadcast networks — ABC, CBS, and 
NTRr 1 — at rrmrpnts submitted hv the. advfvrtisinp apencies working for the foundation 
(Teinowitz and Goetzl, 2000). 1 And this was after the campaign was toned down, following 
orders from Washington state Attorney General Christine Gregoire, head of the American 
Legacy Foundation board, who was “concerned about taste” (Teinowitz, 2000a). Just one week 
after the ads first aired, two were pulled permanently after a meeting with tobacco company 

\ 

attorneys, who claimed the ads violated an agreement barring “vilification” of the tobacco 
companies in the foundation’s campaign (Teinowitz, 2000b). Other ads, less objectionable to the 
tobacco interests but still controversial, remain on the air. 

Foundation officials deny any violation of the agreement between the parties, but tobacco 
companies and Michael Easley, North Carolina Attorney General and gubernatorial candidate, 
“complained that the ‘Truth’ spots were in defiance of the spirit and even the letter of that 
agreement” (Teinowitz, 2000b). Such claims suggest that the foundation or its agencies knew 
the commercials would be controversial and perhaps even planned for them to be pulled. 2 They 
would not be the first. Controversial campaigns in the past have been accused of similar tactics, 
perhaps most famously Calvin Klein. 
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After Calvin Klein Inc. ended its infamous 1995 campaign that many said resembled child 
pornography. Advertising Age discovered that the ads were due to stop running anyway, although 
the company had said they would have run at least another month in lieu of the decision to take 
them out of circulation. In an analysis by Valentine Radford, an advertising agency in Kansas 
City. Missouri, the name “Calvin Klein” turned un iust 10 times in USA Todav. The Washington 
Post, Los Angeles Times, and Chicago Tribune from August 7 to 13. The same analysis for 
August 21 to 27, after the controversy arose, revealed 36 mentions of the name (DeCoursey, 
1995). 

The public relations value of such an action has not escaped the notice of other 
manufacturers and retailers. Brands such as Benetton and Abercrombie and Fitch benefit from 
controversy, adding free publicity to that which they pay for. But could it work for a non-profit 
venture such as the American Legacy Foundation’s anti-tobacco advertising campaign? 

The purpose of this paper, then, is to discern the impact of controversial public service 
advertising campaigns on editorial space. This study’s focus is the anti -tobacco campaign from 
the American Legacy Foundation and its effect on the profile of tobacco issues in The New York 
Times. 

Literature Review 

Although scholars have devoted themselves to related topics regarding the influence of one 
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agendas has largely escaped close scrutiny. The topic of this study merits attention specifically 
because of its significant additional applications based on its legal mandate and public-service 
nature. 

Four influences affect news agendas: societal structure, real-world indicators, news events, 
and gatekeepers and influential media (Rogers and Dearing, 1988). 3 This study expounds on the 
last of the four, the influence of one medium on the agenda of another, or intermedia agenda 
setting. Intermedia agenda-setting research emerged from the original agenda setting study, in 
which McCombs and Shaw (1972) found not only that coverage of campaign issues across 
several publications and broadcasts was highly similar, but also that it appeared to affect what 
the public deemed important. More than 200 studies followed (Lopez-Escobar, Llamas, 
McCombs & Lennon, 1998). 

Subsequent exploration has moved from determining the role of media in shaping the 
public’s agenda to looking at how news media affect each other’s agendas. Several researchers 
have examined the editorial decisions of Mr. Gates, a news editor, over decades. The original 
case study, re-examinations, and a recreation illuminated the relationship between wire services 
and daily papers, and highlighted the existence and extent of intermedia agenda setting in this 
context (White, 1949; Snider, 1967; McCombs and Shaw, 1976; Hirsh, 1977). 

Looking beyond wire services, Reese and Danielian (1989b) looked at elite media 
leadership, examining how media decision makers look to those media they perceive as leaders 
to guide their own agendas. Focusing their attention on network broadcast news, news 
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magazines, and leading newspapers, Reese and Danielian found that The New York Times took 
the lead in coverage, based on a quantitative content analysis, and that other venues followed that 
lead. Other news media would sometimes take the lead, however, and at other times all coverage 
would virtually converge. The authors determined these cycles of convergence to be based less 
on real news events and more on intermedia agenda setting (Reese and Danielian, 1989a). 

Most research examining intermedia agenda setting has concentrated only on the effects of 
one news medium on another. Roberts and McCombs (1994) expanded this line of research to 
look at .the effects advertising had on news media agendas. The 1990 Texas gubernatorial 
election between Republican Clayton Williams and Democrat Ann Richards “was hotly 
contested and produced a great deal of news coverage and large political advertising budgets” 

(p. 251), creating opportune circumstances for looking at the intermedia influence political 
advertising could have. 

Content analysis was done for political advertisements aired by both sides on the NBC, 
ABC, and CBS affiliate stations in Austin, Texas, and campaign stories on the same stations’ 
newscasts and in the Austin American-Statesman. Cross-lagged correlation analysis revealed that 
televised political advertising was an influence on the television news agenda and, less strongly, 
on the newspaper agenda. Roberts and McCombs interpreted this to mean that the agendas of 
political candidates, which the television ads represent, can influence how those campaigns are 
covered. 
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Those in charge of public service campaigns would no doubt like to have the same 
influence. Some research has shown that people prefer receiving messages that communicate risk 
in newsprint columns to public service announcements (Chipman, Kendall, Slater, and Auld, 
1996). Participants in that study specifically mentioned the benefits of receiving the information 
from a trustworthy professional and seeing sources cited. Surveys of consumers in the mid 1990s 
by the Food Marketing Institute confirmed the importance of the media in shaping public 
opinions on controversial topics including pesticides on foods by revealing the concerns raised 
by massive coverage of the issues (Opinion Research Corporation, 1994). 

The media do not always act as health educators would hope, of course. “Despite the 
potential for health education through the popular media, previous studies have documented 
minimal coverage of tobacco-related diseases including cancer (Kessler, 1989; Weston and 
Ruggiero, 1985; Whelan, 1995),” wrote one group of health communications researchers 
(Hoffman-Goetz, Gerlach, Marino, and Mills, 1997). Many have suggested that this can be 
blamed- on the influence of tobacco companies, who advertise in many publications. As stated by 
Weis and Burke (1986): 

Evidence compiled by journalists, health officials, and public health 
scholars over the past several years strongly supports the contention that the 
obtrusive influence of tobacco advertisers precludes effective utilization of 
the media, particularly print, to present the health risks that are associated 
with smoking. This should not come as a surprise or an affront to free press 
advocates, since private industry has both a right and a duty (to owners, 
shareholders, etc.) to exact maximum benefit from its advertising budget. If 
"both print space and editorial influence can be bought with the same 
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“advertising” dollar, then it behooves the tobacco industry to bargain for that 
combination that yields the highest return, (p. 59) 

Perhaps it “should not come as a surprise or an affront,” but perhaps similar tricks of the 
trade should be tried to counter the ones used for years by the tobacco industry. If one type of 
organization can use their influence as an advertiser to gain favorable editorial coverage, it 
makes sense that the other side should give as good as it gets. This study aims to determine 
through content analysis if the American Legacy Foundation’s anti-tobacco campaign has gained 
attention from the press for its cause through its controversial advertising and marketing 
materials. 

Accordingly: 

RQ1: What is the impact of a controversial public-service television advertising campaign 
on newspaper editorial space dedicated to the same issue? 

Method 

Data for the content analysis were obtained from The New York Times. This newspaper was 
chosen because of its leading position among U.S. media, as noted by Reese and Danielian 
(1989b). Looking at only one newspaper limits the sample size and the ability to generalize from 
the results, so the choice of a paper shown to be the leader of other news media agendas limits 
this bias. 

The unit of analysis was the newspaper article. Articles were selected through a LEXIS- 

T 

NEXIS database search using the keywords “tobacco,” “smoking,” and “cigarette.” Test searches 
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adding other terms such as “smoker” or “antitobacco” turned up no additional articles for use in 
the study, so the search terms were limited to the first three. Articles were selected for analysis if 
their full text contained one or more of the three keywords. The search included only editorial 
content, no advertisements or advertising supplements, and included all editorial content in each 
edition of the newspaper. 

Stories published January 24, 2000, through February 25, 2000, were included, yielding a 
total sample of 184 articles. Those dates were further divided into three periods: January 24 
through February 3 (56 articles), February 4 through 14 (56 articles), and February 15 through 25 
(72 articles). These dates were chosen based on the dates on which the American Legacy 
Foundation campaign was unveiled (February 4) and some of its commercials permanently 
pulled off the air (February 14). This period of 1 1 days forms the center time period in the study. 
The 1 1 days preceding and following this period were also examined for context and 
comparison. Equal time periods were chosen to facilitate comparisons and to avoid having one 
time period weigh more heavily in the analysis than another. 

The short amount of time included in each period and within the study as a whole could 
prevent agenda setting effects from being seen (Winter and Eyal, 1981). However, analysis of 
longer time periods would likely hide the specific effects that this study sought to illuminate. The 
three 1 1-day periods were the divisions most likely to reveal any effects - or emphasize a lack of 
them - resulting from the foundation’s controversial television advertising campaign. Studying 
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the campaign at its inception also provides the opportunity to explore the results of this new type 
of public service campaign immediately as they appear. 

Once the articles were identified, those in which the keyword related to something other 
than tobacco were removed from the sample. The articles removed from the sample were 
primarily those in which the word “smoking” appeared. In some instances the term referred to 
marijuana or crack cocaine use, or was used as an otherwise unrelated adjective. Examples of 
this include “smoking jam session” and “heat until smoking.” Articles in which smoking a non- 
tobacco product was compared to or contrasted with smoking a tobacco product were kept in the 
sample because they also referred to tobacco. 

Articles in which the keyword was not an integral part of the article’s story were also 
eliminated from the sample. These articles comprised stories in which mention of tobacco, 
smoking, or cigarettes was merely descriptive and not indicative of tobacco-related coverage. 
Examples of keyword use in these articles include restaurant reviews announcing the smoking 
policy and art, film, or theater reviews describing a scene viewed by the critic. This reduced to 
87 the number of articles in the final sample — 29 in the first 1 1 days, 22 in the next 1 1 days, and 
36 in the last 1 1 days. 

The remaining articles were analyzed to determine the amount of tobacco-related coverage 
before and after the campaign’s launch and after two ads were pulled from the air. Each article 
was first coded for the date on which it was published (grouped into the three groups explained 
above), then for whether the keyword was of major or minor importance to the story. Only 
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stories in which tobacco was the key focus were considered part of the “major” category. Each 
article was also coded for its length in number of words, whether its headline included one of the 
keywords or a derivative (e.g., “smoker” or “antitobacco”), and its section and page number, as 
tests of the importance assigned to tobacco and tobacco-related issues in editorial coverage. 

Results 

Using the time period in which each article was published as the independent variable, 
crosstabulations were run using each of the other variables as a dependent variable. The number 
of articles included in each category is listed first (“N”) followed by the column percents 
(“percent”), showing the percentage of articles in each category of the dependent variable that 
were published in the corresponding time period. 

Table 1 shows the results of a crosstab evaluating the importance of the keywords within 
the story based on publication date. The importance of the keywords in the articles was not 
significantly related to the publication dates of the articles according to a chi-square test 
(p > 0.05). 

Table 2 is the crosstab for word count by date. Each of the four categories of the word 
count variable represents a quartile of the total sample. Twenty-five percent of articles had fewer 
than 318 words, 50 percent fell below 762 words, 75 percent fell below 1089 words, and just 25 
percent had 1089 words or more. A chi-square test showed no significant differences between 
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any of the categories by publication date (p > 0.05). The length of stories using tobacco-related 
keywords was not dependent on the time period in which the articles were published. 

The relation between publication date and whether an article included in its headline one of 
the keywords or a variation is shown in Table 3. The crosstab and chi-square test revealed no 
significant differences in the dependent variable based on change in the publication date (p > 
0.05). Whether an article’s headline included one of the analyzed keywords was not dependent 
on the article’s publication date. 

The last table. Table 4, illustrates the relationship between an article’s publication date and 
its location within the newspaper: the front page (“Sec. A, p. 1”), another page of section A 
(“Sec. A, not p. 1”), the front page of an inside section (“Other sec., p. 1”), or any other area of 
the paper (“Other”). Results of the crosstab and chi-square test showed no significant difference 
between the categories for article location based on publication date (p > 0.05). The prominence 
of the articles’ locations in the newspaper did not depend on publication date. 

Discussion and conclusion 

Conventional wisdom and previous research on agenda setting might suggest that a 
controversial advertising campaign would gamer more editorial coverage for the issues 
associated with the campaign (Brady, 1995; Roberts and McCombs, 1994). However, this study 
found no effect from the American Legacy Foundation’s controversial anti-tobacco campaign on 
editorial space devoted to tobacco and tobacco-related issues in The New York Times. No 
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significant differences were revealed in the prominence of such issues, as measured by article 
length and location, and the use of tobacco-related keywords in headlines and stories, before, 
during, or after the campaign’s launch. 

The surprising nature of these results suggests the need for further research. The legally 
mandated nature of the American Legacy Foundation and its advertising campaign is unique, but 
it might not be alone for long. If deemed a success in solving the sticky issues between the 
government and industry, it could become a useful alternative. Similar legal settlements could 
occur with other industries involving public health risks, such as the handgun industry, leading to 
more foundations responsible for spending industry’s own money against it. All sides need to 
understand the ramifications of such an arrangement and fully evaluate its usefulness and 
success. 

To further such an evaluative effort, this study could be expanded to examine a larger 
sample of editorial content from various news media. The New York Times is just one newspaper 
among many in this country — and even around the world — that would be worth studying for 
their coverage of views expressed in public service announcements. And although The New York 
Times plays a prominent role in setting the agendas of other news media, it is not the only factor 
in those decisions. Effects might be seen in other media that are not apparent here, giving 
advertising practitioners a better view of the overall results of public service campaigns. 

Creating controversy is one way many companies and other organizations try to obtain 



news coverage, and its apparent ineffectiveness in this situation begs the question. When does it 
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work? Research into other controversial public service campaigns to determine how much 
editorial content they may have inspired would create a more detailed context in which the 
results of this study can be understood. A deeper look at the nature of the American Legacy 
Foundation campaign and a comparison with others that have been followed by more related 
news coverage would help advertising practitioners see how to get more for their money. 

Additionally, analysis of the articles in this sample for specific content related to the 
advertising campaign could be revealing. An in-depth rhetorical analysis of the articles looking 
for mentions of the campaign or shared language would give a clearer picture of the influence of 
the advertising on editorial content throughout the lifespan of the campaign. Extending the time 
period under analysis could also highlight any lag in effects from the campaign . 4 

Advertising’s role in setting the news agenda is an underexplored area that deserves more 
attention. This study found no influence from controversial ads on editorial content, but more 
scholarship on the topic is necessary. All sources behind the news deserve a high level of 
scrutiny, advertising as much as more traditionally recognized ones. 
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Footnotes 

1 The American Legacy Foundation campaign was awarded to a consortium of 9 
advertising agencies, most notably Crispin Porter & Bogusky in Miami and Arnold 
Communications, a unit of Snyder Communications, in Boston. 

2 ‘“It was created to catch the attention of adolescent viewers. That may make a few people 
uncomfortable,’ said Anthony Farina, press secretary for Delaware Gov. Thomas Carper, a 
member of the foundation’s board,” about the campaign (Teinowitz and Goetzl, 2000). 

3 Reese and Danielian (1989a) suggest adding a fifth category for “influences from sources 
who seek to purposefully influence media agendas” (p. 64). 

4 Winter and Eyal (1981) suggest that at least four weeks are needed to see effects in 
agenda setting research. 
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Table 1 

Importance of keywords in articles by publication date 

Major importance Minor importance 

N percent N percent 

10 35.7 19 32.2 

7 25.0 15 25.4 

11 39.3 25 42.4 

Totals 28 100 59 100 

X = 0.115, p > .05 



Table 2 

Word count in articles by publication date 



Fewer than 318 


318-761 


762-1088 


More than 1088 


N percent 


N percent 


N percent 


N percent 



Jan. 24 - Feb. 3: 


8 


36.4 


8 


34.8 


8 


36.4 


5 


25.0 


Feb. 4 -Feb. 14: 


6 


27.3 


3 


13.0 


5 


22.7 


8 


40.0 


Feb. 15 -Feb. 25: 


8 


36.4 


12 


52.2 


9 


40.9 


7 


35.0 


Totals 

X = 4.699, p > .05 


22 


100 


23 


100 


22 


100 


20 


100 



Jan. 24 - Feb. 3: 



Feb. 15 -Feb. 25: 
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Table 3 

Kevwordfsl in headline bv publication date 





Kevword(s} in headline 


No keyword in headline 


N 


percent 


N 


percent 


Jan. 24 - Feb. 3: 


9 


39.1 


20 


31.3 


Peb. 4 - Feb. 14: 


6 


26.1 


16 


25.0 


Feb. 15 -Feb. 25: 


8 


34.8 


28 


43.8 


Totals 


23 


100 


64 


100 



X = 0.652, p > .05 



Table 4 1 

Articles’ location in newspaper bv publication date 



Sec. A. o. 1 


Sec. A. not d. 1 


Other sec., d. 1 


Other 


N percent 


N percent 


N percent 


N percent 



Jan. 24 - Feb. 3: 


0 


0.0 


10 


40.0 


4 


33.3 


15 


32.6 


Feb. 4 - Feb. 14: 


2 


50.0 


3 


12.0 


5 


41.7 


12 


26.1 


Feb. 15 -Feb. 25: 


2 


50.0 


12 


48.0 


3 


25.0 


19 


41.3 


Totals 

X = 6.785, p > .05 


4 


100 


25 


100 


12 


100 


46 


100 
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What the Real World Really Wants: 

An Analysis of Advertising Employment Ads 



ABSTRACT 

This study examines changes in employment ads for advertising professionals. The 
researchers analyzed content of employment advertisements published in Advertising Age and 
posted on HotJobs. Differences were found both over time and between offline and online 
sources. Increases are seen in the demand for both computer skills and people s kills such as 
being a team player. Advertising educators must adapt to technological change, but the 
classroom should not emphasize technology at the expense of interpersonal interaction. 
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Change is a central theme of many academic papers, professional conferences, and news 
media. Whether technological, organizational, or social, change is sweeping around us. Among 
the effects of change for educators is an ever-increasing interest among students, parents, and 
employers in how well university programs prepare students for the job market. Although 
everyone in higher education seems to be aware of this increased emphasis, it is particularly 
acute in professional schools where preparation for the job market is implicit in the mission. 

Many educators respond that our programs must do far more than prepare students for the 
world of work and for their first jobs. Sandage (1972) argued that our larger task is to prepare 
effective citizens with strong habits of mind, skilled in communication and problem solving. 

While this is essential and (we hope) true, educators cannot ignore the fact that success or failure 
of our programs will be judged in part by how our students fare in the employment marketplace. 
While we should rightly refuse to become merely an industry training ground, we ignore the 
requirements of the employment opportunities of our graduates at our peril. 

Given the high profile of employment as a yardstick and the changes in the imperatives 
for the academy and the priorities of parents and students, the change of the millennium seems a 
logical time to consider the world of work and to assess the needs employers describe. 

LITERATURE REVIEW 

Enrollment in advertising programs at colleges and universities in the United States is at 
an all time high. Ross and Johnson (2000) reported that in 1999 enrollment in advertising 
programs was up 9.2 percent from the previous year. In the same one-year period, the number of 
students who graduated from advertising programs rose to 5,454 - an increase of 12.3 percent. 
But are we providing our students with the skills required by the advertising industry, both for 
their first jobs and for subsequent ones? The literature on advertising education and advertising 
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jobs addresses these questions in six primary topic areas: employers and jobs, education, 
experience, skills and duties, technology requirements, and the specifics of applying for jobs. 

Most of these studies relied primarily on surveys and interviews to assess how colleges and 
universities are preparing students for work in the advertising industry. 

Employers and Jobs 

Taylor and Sheehan (1997) reported that many advertising students were unfamiliar with 
different job titles and types of employers that might hire advertising graduates. According to 
Donnelly (1994), the top two job categories for entry-level advertising agency employees were in 
account management (45 percent) and media planning/buying (42 percent). Account managers 
were more likely to have marketing/business majors while media planners and buyers were more 
likely to have advertising and/or communication-related degrees. Only nine percent of new hires 
were in creative jobs and four percent were working in research. 

Rust and Oliver (1994) suggested most advertising curricula prepare students for work in 
advertising agencies - more specifically, for advertising agencies as they were in their “prime” 
(1950-85) — and focus instruction on advertising in a mass media context. However, they 
suggested that both of these emphases (agencies and mass media) need to be adapted to reflect 
changes in the realities of where communicators work and the media through which they 
communicate. Indeed, not all advertising graduates work in agencies. Other employers of 
advertising graduates include media outlets (e.g. television advertising sales, newspaper 
advertising production, etc.) and marketing departments of organizations. As communication 
industries converge, new and blended forms of advertising-related jobs are also emerging. 
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Education 

Hunt, Chonko, and Wood (1987) surveyed advertising agency executives. They found 
that 14 percent had advertising degrees, 13 percent had business/marketing degrees, 17 percent 
had other communication-related degrees such as journalism and speech, and 29 percent had 
humanities and social science degrees. They found that advertising professionals who had 
formal academic training in advertising were more successful (based on intrinsic and extrinsic 
measures of success) than any other group studied. However, Rotfeld (1985, 1994) suggested 
that the relationship between an advertising degree and an advertising job is not closely 
correlated and may even be negative. He indicated that the ability to think is a stronger predictor 
of success than is formal advertising education. In a survey of advertising educators, Lancaster, 
Katz, and Cho (1990) found most faculty members agreed with the statement that it is more 
important for students to learn how to think than to learn the specifics of advertising. 

Shifts in the educational background of people who work in the advertising business 
appear to have occurred in the late 1 980s and early 1 990s. In a 1 992 survey of advertising 
executives, Donnelly (1992) found that marketing/business was the most common undergraduate 
major (at 33.5 percent this was more than double the percentage reported in the Hunt et al., 1987 
study reported above) followed by journalism/ advertising (at 22.8 percent this figure was also up 
significantly from the 1987 study). About 27 percent of respondents also had graduate degrees. 
The MBA was the most common graduate degree and it was held by about 61 percent of those 
with graduate education. Applegate ( 1 995) reported that MBAs are more likely to be hired in 
advertising agencies than are people with a master’s degree in communication. 

Two recent studies (Deckinger, Bergin, & Donnelly, 1998; Scott & Frontczak, 1996) 
surveyed advertising executives to determine what courses they expect students to take as part of 
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their undergraduate curriculum. Among the most frequently mentioned were courses in 
communication, literature, liberal arts, principles of marketing, marketing communication, 
advertising, consumer behavior, and marketing strategy. 

Finally, in a study that focused on the educational preparation of students who want to 
work on the creative side of advertising, Robbs and Wells (1999) surveyed advertising professors 
to find what their instructional goals were for both entry-level and advanced creative courses. 
Respondents indicated that top priorities for the entry-level course were (in order): conceptual 
thinking, strategic thinking, visual thinking, and idea generation. While the order changed 
slightly for the advanced course, all these goals remained important to most respondents. Other 
core goals for the advanced class were portfolio development and copywriting. 

Experience 

Most individuals finish undergraduate degrees in their early 20s. Thus, they have not had 
much time to build real- word experience. Yet, the literature suggests that employers do not want 
to hire new advertising professionals who are completely inexperienced. In a survey of agency 
creatives, Otnes, Oviatt, and Treise (1995) found that these professionals placed high value on 
real-world experience and internships when hiring new members of the creative team. 

Internships offer an ideal way for students to gain initial experience. In a survey of 
advertising educators, Lancaster, Katz, and Cho (1990) found most faculty members agreed with 
the statement that student internships should be part of the advertising curriculum. Perlmutter 
and Fletcher (1999) found that students also place high value on internship experiences. In a 
recent survey of advertising, public relations, and other communication students who had 
completed internships. Beard and Morton (1995) found that some of the most important benefits 
of those internships were perceived to be acquisition of interpersonal and technical skills. 
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Internships are not the only alternative for gaining experience. Advertising educators 
(e.g. King & Morrison, 1998; McMillan, 2000; Taylor & Sheehan, 1997; Treise & Schumann, 

1 995) have reported on some interesting ways to simulate the real world in the advertising 
classroom. These include the use of real-life clients for class projects, teaching students to 
contract with classmates for professional services, teaching capstone campaigns classes, and 
providing students with professional portfolio reviews. 

Skills and Duties 

Several studies have focused on identifying the skills that students will need to have in 
place in order to perform the duties expected of them in the advertising business. Deckinger, 
Brink, Katzenstein, and Primavera (1989) found that, for the most part, the expectation of 
recruiters of graduates and the emphasis of teachers of advertising are similar. Among the skills 
that both groups found to be most important were ambitiousness, ability to keep the big picture 
in mind, creativity, problem-solving skills, and organization. Employers were also seeking 
students with a strong grade point average. 

Rose and Miller (1993) identified four different factors that represent skills needed in 
advertising and integrated marketing communication: 1) basic communication skills including 
writing, design, and principles courses; 2) broader dimensions of communication including 
cultural diversity, psychology, and history; 3) advanced communication skills such as issues 
management, consulting, and strategic planning; and 4) advertising-specific skills such as agency 
management and international advertising. Treise and Wagner (1999) pointed out that it is also 
important for students to learn to work with people who come from ethnic backgrounds different 
from their own and to develop advertising campaigns that appeal to culturally diverse markets. 
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A recent study (Perlmutter & Fletcher, 1999) found that students believed they were 
fairly well prepared for the marketplace in terms of personal skill such as knowledge of office 
behavior and understanding the importance of deadlines. However, students perceived 
themselves to be lacking in knowledge of the business environment and in interviewing skills. 

Several recent studies have focused specifically on the skills required for students who 
hope to work on the creative side of advertising. In a survey of agency creatives, Otnes, Oviatt, 
and Treise (1995) found that many creatives focused on personal rather them professional 
development skills that advertising students should learn. These creatives identified specific 
skills that should be taught in an advertising program, including self-editing, adherence to 
strategy, working with partners, presenting, and awareness of agency politics. Similarly, 
Kendrick, Slayden, and Broyles (1996) reported that creative directors frequently mentioned the 
ability to think as a core skill required in creative jobs. 

A study of creative leadership found that copywriters, art directors, and creative directors 
saw an ideal creative manager as someone who was task-oriented, allowed creatives to do their 
own work, was respected for his/her own talent, and who recognized and nurtured talent in 
others. These ideal creative leaders also hire people who work well with others and then help 
those people create an atmosphere conducive to working (Treise, Otnes, & Oviatt, 1999). 

Technology Requirements 

Rust and Oliver (1994) stressed the importance of developing a new advertising 
curriculum that addresses the global changes brought about by communication technology. They 
noted that the focus of most current curricula is on advertising in a mass media context. They 
argued that: “The core of the new curriculum must reflect the emerging business realities of the 
information superhighway. Such new courses might include, ‘Interactive Customer 
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Relationships,’ ‘The History of the Media,’ ‘Communicating with Rnowbots,’ ‘Design of 
Interactive Databases,’ ‘Awareness Strategies for Interactive Services,’ and many others which 
we cannot currently visualize (p. 76).” 

No broad-based studies of the impact of technology on advertising curricula were found 
in the literature. However, in the related field of public relations, Curtin and Witherspoon (1999) 
surveyed public relations professors about the importance of technology to their profession. 

About 54 percent of respondents indicated that computer skills courses are a prerequisite to 
professional communication programs. The six specific computer skill areas that were perceived 
as useful for students were (in order): word processing, online information searching, e-mail, 
desktop publishing, ability to create and maintain a Web page, and statistical analysis programs. 

Scott and Frontczak (1996) identified desktop publishing as a key skill that advertising 
executives expect to find among recent advertising graduates. In a study that examined student 
demand for technology training, Perlmutter and Fletcher ( 1 999) found that students perceived 
themselves to be lacking in skills related to both desktop publishing and spreadsheet software. 

Sutherland and Stewart (1999) found that the World Wide Web is being used as a tool for 
delivery of technology training. Several other studies have also reported on the use of the Web 
as an instructional tool for advertising and related programs (see for example Barnes, 1995; 
Elasmar & Carter, 1996; Gunarantne & Lee, 1996; Hester, 1999; King & Morrison, 1998). 

Ha, Beard, and Kelsey (1998) found that students can readily adapt to technological 
innovations in the classroom. They found that lack of prior knowledge of specific computer 
applications did not put students at a disadvantage as long as minimal instruction in the 
application was given. However, they also warned that educators must not let the technology 
overshadow the fundamentals of a college advertising educatioa Soloski (1994, p. 6) echoed 
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this warning: “We need to teach our students how to communicate rather than simply how to use 
the latest technology of communication.” 

Applying 

Finally, the literature offers information about the processes that students use in applying 
for advertising-related jobs. Donnelly (1994) found that employee initiative and personal 
introductions were the leading sources of entry-level employment. Technology is also shaping 
the way that students seek jobs. According to a recent survey of college students (Cyberatlas, 
1999) 82 percent of collegians use the Internet to search for job openings, 66 percent e-mail a 
resume to prospective employers, and 55 percent post their resume through online job services. 

Several studies focused on the importance of the portfolio for creative jobs. Robbs 
(1996) found that creative directors identified strong portfolios as a core requirement for entry- 
level creative employees at advertising agencies. His study found that portfolios should include 
strong strategies, powerful ideas, and campaigns for products like those the agency handles. 

In a study of creative directors, Kendrick, Slayden, and Broyles (1996) found that one 
point on which most creative directors agreed is that the portfolio is the ticket of entry to 
advertising creative jobs. In a follow-up study (Slayden, Broyles, & Kendrick, 1998) creative 
directors provided specifics of what they expect from student portfolios. Respondents 
recommended that students should present both roughs and produced materials and that the 
portfolio should contain samples for multiple media types (e.g. print, radio, television). They 
also suggested that the portfolio should include campaigns for both multiple product types as 
well as for service-oriented organizations. When asked how many pieces should be in a 
student’s portfolio, answers range from two to 30, with a mean of about 14. Creative directors 
reported receiving about one portfolio per day and rejecting about 86 percent of them quickly. 
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Many of the survey respondents indicated that concepts were more important than execution in 
portfolio materials. 



RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

As previously stated, much of the research related to advertising employment uses 
surveys and interviews of practitioners, students, and academics to address the preparedness of 
advertising students for careers in the advertising industry. What is lacking from this body of 
literature is an analysis of the actual employment requirements for specific jobs and job 
categories. Looking beyond the first job to the skills an individual needs to build a successful 
career also appears to be overlooked. A primary reason we undertook this study was to learn 
more about what the advertising industry expects of it employees at the entry level and for 
subsequent positions students will hold during their careers. We also wished to examine how 
those expectations have changed over time. In addition, we wanted to explore ways in which 
communication technologies may have changed both employers’ expectations and employees’ 
job-search behaviors (e.g. use of online services for job postings). 

The fist two research questions address issues related to employers, jobs and duties. 

RQ1 How have basic job descriptions changed over time? 

RQ2 How do job descriptions differ based on print vs. online posting? 

The second two research questions address issues related to education, experience, skills, 
and technology requirements. 

RQ3 How have applicant requirements changed over time? 

RQ4 How do applicant requirements differ based on print vs. o nline postings? 
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METHOD 



Much of the knowledge about employment trends that has been acquired to date is based 



on surveys of potential employers. While surveys can provide an overview of what employers 
claim to seek in new hires, survey results may not accurately reflect an employer’s real needs. 
For example, Russial (Russial, 1995) compared the priorities for journalism education suggested 



by managing editors with the skill requirements in employment advertisements and found them 



quite different. Russial suggested that one reason for that discrepancy was that industry leaders 



had not yet come to terms with the changes that technology had brought to required job skills. 
Because of findings like this, we chose content analysis as the best method to explore recent 
changes in job descriptions and applicant requirements. 



We analyzed employment ads in the trade publication Advertising Age during two years: 
1994 and 1999. Advertising Age was selected because it is a leading advertising industry trade 
publication and it includes employment ads for the entire country, not just a single region. 

The first year in which data were collected, 1994, was the year after the Internet first 
became widely available via online services such as CompuServe and America Online. In 1994, 
general awareness of this new communication technology was being developed, but the 
technology had not yet started to have a significant impact on communication practice. The 
second year in which data was collected, 1999, was the most recent full year of content available 
at the time of the study. Because it comes five years after the first sample, 1999 is a good year 
for benchmarking changes that have been introduced with the new technology. 

To analyze online employment offerings, we collected data from HotJobs (found online 
at http://hotjobs.com). A study of online recruiting by Hanrick Associates (1999) ranked 
HotJobs as a preeminent job-search site. In addition, HotJobs archives its employment listings 
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longer than other similar sites. Thus, in January 2000, the researchers were able to sample 1 999 
jobs still archived on this site. 

Sample Selection 

To sample employment advertisements in Advertising Age, one issue of the publication 
was selected randomly from each month for the years 1994 and 1999, for a total of 24 issues of 
the publication - 12 for each year as recommended by Riffe, Lacy, and Fico (1998). Every 
employment ad that appeared in each selected issue was coded. A systematic random sampling 
procedure was used to eliminate the possibility that two succeeding issues of Advertising Age 
would be sampled. This reduced the potential for duplicate cases occurring as a result of 
employment ads being re-run in subsequent weeks. 

To sample employment advertisements in Hot Jobs, the online data base was searched 
using the keyword “advertising.” No geographic location was specified. This caused the search 
to return all jobs listed in the United States. Hot Jobs also offers a “job type” parameter as part of 
its search engine. The job type selected was “Advertising/Public Relations.” Because we were 
using the keyword “advertising,” this focused the search primarily on the advertising jobs within 
this job type. The search parameters further specified that we wanted to be shown jobs from 
“any day.” This accessed the archives of 1 999 jobs as well as current jobs. 

This search returned 536 job listings. About 90 percent of the ads were for jobs posted in 
the last two months of the sample, but archived ads were found for earlier 1 999 listings as well. 
To be consistent with the Advertising Age sample we wanted to analyze approximately 25 
percent of these ads. The employment ads were reported in a list form. Thus the best sampling 
method was to examine every fourth job after a random start. 
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Coding 

The coding instrument was based on a skeletal frame described by Rafaeli and Oliver 
(1998) in which variables in employment ads were distributed among four categories: 1) 
organizational identification; 2) human resource needs; 3) requirements to fill needs; and 4) 
contact information. Pilot studies were conducted to fine-tune the coding instrument so specific 
variables inherent to employment ads for the advertising industry could be coded. In total, 23 
variables were coded for this study. Analysis consisted of examining each employment ad and 
selecting which categorical attributes were present from a list of content units for each variable. 

Fifteen undergraduate students were trained in the coding of the advertisements. After a 
practice session, they reviewed their work with a member of the research team who was able to 
explain and resolve conflicts, answer questions, and discuss potential problems. After the 
original coders analyzed all the employment ads, a member of the research team checked 
intercoder reliability by re-coding a sample of the ads. Using Holsti’s (1969) formula, intercoder 
reliability of .81 was achieved. 



FINDINGS 

The sampling method outlined previously resulted in 647 employment advertisements for 
coding. Of these 647 ads, 198 (31 percent) were from the 1994 edition of Advertising Age, 318 
(49 percent) were from the 1999 edition of Advertising Age, and the remaining 133 (20 percent) 
were from 1999 HotJobs online employment listings. The employment ads differed in terms of 
the number of employment advertisements in each of the three groups, in their format (display 
vs. classified), and in the types and depth of information they provided. However, all three 
sources provided sufficient information about jobs and applicants to allow us to examine the four 
research questions identified earlier. 
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Job Descriptions 

The first research question asked: How have basic job descriptions changed over time? 

As detailed above, we chose to compare employment advertisements in Advertising Age during 
two years: 1994 and 1999. In addressing both this research question and research question 2, we 
considered type of business, type of account, geography, job title, and duties described in the job 
advertisements. Table 1 outlines job descriptions from both periods. 

Chi square analysis of the employment ads from the two years sampled from Advertising 
Age suggests that some significant changes in type of business did occur from 1994 to 1999. 

This analysis suggests that there was a decrease in “client side” jobs and an increase in media 
sales jobs and “other” types of jobs (e.g. ancillary firms such as media buying services) during 
the five-year period. Chi square analysis indicates these differences are significant (x Z =20. 1 1, 
p=.0005). 

Chi square analysis indicates that there was not a significant change in account categories 
in the Advertising Age employment ads between 1994 and 1999. In both time periods, the 
employment ads described accounts primarily in four categories: business-to-business, consumer 
goods, high-tech, and “other.” In both time periods, the advertised jobs were primarily for work 
on national accounts. Additionally, no significant change was found in the descriptions of job 
titles in the two time periods. The bulk of the employment ads, in both cases, were for jobs with 
titles specifying creative positions, management positions (usually on the agency side), 
marketing director/ manager positions (usually on the client side), media sales, and “other.” 
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Table 1 



Job Descriptions in Employment Advertisements 







Ad Age 94 


Ad Age 99 


HotJobs 99 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Type of Business +# 


Advertising Agency 


51 


25.8 


94 


29.6 


67 


50.4 




Ad Department 


79 


39.9 


74 


23.3 


39 


29.3 




Media Sales 


36 


18.2 


67 


21.1 


20 


15.0 




Other 


21 


10.6 


70 


22.0 


6 


4.5 




Not Specified 


9 


4.6 


13 


4.1 


1 


0.8 


Type of Account # 


Business to Business 


21 


10.6 


52 


16.4 


5 


3.8 




Consumer Goods 


jL / 


13.6 


OA 

Jm\J 


8.2 


16 


12.0 




Direct Marketing 


10 


5.1 


13 


4.1 


9 


6.8 




Healthcare 


7 


3.5 


13 


4.1 


11 


8.3 




High-Tech 


20 


10.1 


47 


14.8 


58 


43.6 




Packaged Goods 


5 


2.5 


7 


2.2 


6 


4.5 




Retail 


11 


5.6 


9 


2.8 


11 


8.3 




Sports 


4 


2.0 


3 


0.9 


0 


0.0 




Other 


50 


25.3 


97 


30.5 


37 


27.8 


Geography 


Regional 


16 


8.1 


25 


7.9 


0 


0.0 




National 


49 


24.8 


71 


22.3 


5 


3.9 




International 


20 


10.1 


21 


6.6 


0 


0.0 




Not Specified 


31 


15.7 


131 


41.2 


73 


54.9 


Job Title * 


Account Planning 


1 


0.5 


0 


0.0 


1 


0.8 




Ad Director/Manager/ Asst. 


1 


0.5 


3 


0.9 


4 


3.0 




Creative 


35 


17.7 


38 


12.0 


20 


15.0 




Management 


24 


12.1 


50 


15.8 


30 


22.6 




Market Research 


9 


4.5 


17 


5.4 


3 


2.3 




Marketing Director/Manager 


31 


15.7 


38 


12.0 


10 


7.5 




Media Planning/Buying 


18 


9.1 


18 


5.7 


8 


6.0 




Media Sales 


42 


21.2 


95 


41.7 


19 


14.3 




Production 


6 


3.0 


11 


3.8 


8 


6.0 




Other Specified 


27 


13.6 


55 


17.3 


29 


21.8 




Not Specified 


1 


0.5 


6 


1.9 


1 


0.8 


Duties *+# 


Clerical/Support 


8 


4.0 


12 


3.7 


9 


6.8 




Communication 


46 


23.2 


52 


16.3 


30 


22.6 




Creative Development 


34 


17.2 


44 


13.8 


31 


23.3 




Customer/ Account Service 


11 


5.6 


35 


11.0 


36 


27.1 




Production/Traffic 


18 


9.1 


40 


12.6 


27 


20.3 




Sales 


28 


14.1 


69 


21.7 


28 


21.1 




Strategy Development 


27 


13.6 


47 


14.8 


32 


24.1 




Supervision 


34 


17.2 


69 


21.7 


14 


10.5 




Other 


24 


12.1 


61 


19.2 


37 


27.8 



* Multiple Responses Allowed 

+ Advertising Age 1994 / Advertising Age 1999 comparison significant at <.05 

# Advertising Age 1999/HotJobs 1999 comparison significant at <.05 
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Significant changes were found, however, in the job duties described in the employment 
ads. In the employment ads in Advertising Age in 1994, the job duties mentioned most often 
were communicating with others (either directly, via written communication, or in 
presentations), creative development (such as copywriting or art direction), and supervising 
others. These duties were mentioned in about 57 percent of all employment ads. In 1999 
Advertising Age employment ads, however, the duties mentioned most often were sales and 
supervision. Communication continued to rank high as well. These three duties were mentioned 
in about 57 percent of all ads. Both creative development and communication duties were 
mentioned less often in 1999 than in 1994. Chi square analysis indicates that differences in job 
duties between the two years were significant (x 2 =77.95, pc.OOOl). 

The second research question asked: How do job descriptions differ based on print vs. 
online posting? This was operationalized by comparing jobs published in Advertising Age in 
1 999 with jobs posted on HotJobs in 1 999. Analysis of these two groups shows several 
significant differences. Table 1 provides a summary of the HotJobs employment ads in 
comparison to the Advertising Age employment ads in 1999. 

Chi square analysis indicated significant differences in the types of businesses advertising 
in offline and online venues. More than half of the jobs advertised in HotJobs were located at 
advertising agencies. This dominance of advertising agencies in online job listings was 
significantly different from Advertising Age (x 2 =3 1.81, pc.OOOl). There was also a significant 
difference in the type of account mentioned in the employment ads in HotJobs and Advertising 
Age. Not surprisingly, the employment ads online were dominated by jobs working for or 
servicing high-tech clients (about 44 percent of all online employment ads). Online employment 
ads also had fewer accounts described as business-to-business clients than did Advertising Age. 
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No significant differences were found between online and offline ads in terms of either 
geography or job title. However, ads found in HotJobs frequently did not specify geography. 
Dominant job titles were the same for online ads as for ads found in Advertising Age. 

Significant differences were found in the job duties described by Advertising Age and 
HotJobs. While top duties described in Advertising Age in 1999 were sales, supervision, and 



communication (interpersonal, written. 
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ads were customer and account service, strategy development, and creative development (e.g. 
web development, art direction or copywriting). Supervising others was rarely mentioned 
online. Chi square analysis indicated that these differences were significant (^=6 1.69, p<.0001). 
Multiple responses were allowed in this category. The online employment ads mention more 
duties as reflected by the scores of 20 percent or higher in all but two of the categories in this 
sample of HotJobs ads. 



Applicant Requirements 

The third research question asked: How have applicant requirements changed over time? 
Specifically we examined employment ads listed in Advertising Age in 1994 and 1999. For both 
this research question and research question 4, the following were considered to define applicant 
requirements: education, experience, skills, computer experience, and experience with specific 
software packages. Table 2 presents the applicant requirements. Significant differences were 
found over time in Advertising Age. 

In terms of education, more employment ads in 1999 than in 1994 mentioned the need 
for the applicant to have a college degree (Bachelor of Science or Bachelor of Arts); chi square 
analysis indicated that this difference was significant (x 2 =9.54, p=.05). The data also showed 
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that more employment ads required some type of related experience (e.g. “experienced 
required”) in 1999 than in 1994; however, the difference was not statistically significant. 

Table 2 







Ad Age 94 


Ad Age 99 


HotJobs 99 






N 


% 


N 


% 


N 


% 


Minimum 


BA/BS 


37 


18.7 


98 


30.8 


62 


46.6 


Education. +# 


MBA 


8 


4.0 


16 


5.0 


1 


0.8 




U lllVl 


2 


1.0 


3 


0.9 


2 


1.5 




None Required 


0 


0.0 


2 


0.6 


0 


0.0 




Not Specified 


1; 149 


75.3 


199 


62.6 


66 


49.6 


Experience # 


Required 


111 


56.0 


205 


64.5 


7 


5.3 




Preferred 


24 


12.1 


43 


13.5 


7 


5.3 




Not Necessary 


4 


2.0 


4 


0.9 


0 


0.0 


Skills *+# 


Communication 


93 


47.0 


172 


54.1 


63 


47.4 




Creative Development 


50 


25.3 


40 


12.6 


12 


9.0 




Customer/Account Service 


10 


5.1 


18 


5.7 


24 


18.1 




People Skills 


69 


34.9 


198 


62.3 


61 


45.9 




Production Traffic 


39 


19.7 


36 


11.3 


13 


9.8 




Sales 


50 


25.6 


64 


20.1 


19 


14.3 




Strategy Development 


35 


17.7 


54 


17.0 


15 


11.3 




Supervision 


25 


12.6 


33 


10.4 


18 


13.5 




Other 


58 


29.3 


126 


39.6 


77 


57.9 


Computer 


Required 


44 


22.2 


94 


29.6 


59 


44.4 


Experience # 


Not Specified 


154 


77.8 


224 


70.4 


74 


55.6 


Software *+# 


Design 


23 


11.3 


31 


9.8 


13 


9.8 




Internet 


6 


3.0 


32 


10.0 


18 


13.5 




Office 


18 


9.1 


61 


19.6 


32 


24.1 




Other 


16 


8.2 


10 


3.1 


24 


18.1 



* Multiple Responses Allowed 

+ Ad Age 1994/ Ad Age 1999 comparison significant at <.05 

# Ad Age 1999/HotJobs 1999 comparison significant at <.05 

Perhaps most interesting were differences in the applicant skill set mentioned in the ads. 
In Advertising Age 1994, the skills mentioned most often were communication skills (oral and 
written) which were mentioned in about half of employment ads, and people skills (such as being 
a team player and being able to multi-task) which were mentioned in about a third of all ads. In 
1999, people skills were mentioned almost twice as frequently while communication skills 
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climbed only slightly. The differences seen in 1999 may reflect the need for individuals to be 
more adaptive to rapid changes in the workplace today. 

In 1994, the third- and fourth-ranked skills were sales and creative development skills. 
Each was mentioned in about one fourth of the ads. In 1999, the third- and fourth-ranked skills 
were sales skills (mentioned in about one-fifth of all ads), and creative development skills 
(mentioned in about one-tenth of the ads). Strategy development was a more important skill in 
1999 than creative development. 

Computer experience was required more often in 1999 than in 1994, but the difference 
in computer experience between the two years did not meet the required p <.05 level of 
significance (% 2 =2.99, p=.08). However, requirements for specific software skills changed 
dramatically in the five-year period. The need for job applicants to have experience in “office” 
software applications, such as word processing, spreadsheet, presentation and database software, 
was mentioned much more frequently in 1999 than in 1994. Chi square analysis indicated that 
the need for Internet application experience was also mentioned more often; these increases were 
significant (j^= 18.88, p=.0002). Design software (such as PageMaker, Quark, Photoshop and the 
like) was mentioned consistently in about 9 percent of all ads in both years. 

The fourth research question asked: How do applicant requirements differ based on print 
vs. online postings? As seen in Table 2, significant differences were found between the 
Advertising Age 1999 and Hot Jobs listings. Almost half of the employment ads in HotJobs 
required a Bachelor of Arts or Bachelor of Science degree while less then a third of listings in 
Advertising Age mentioned a BA/BS requirement (% z =12.2, p=.01). HotJobs listings were less 
likely than Advertising Age listings to use the phrase “experience required.” However, as 
detailed below, HotJobs ads did often require specific experience with computers and software. 
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Employment ads in Advertising Age 1999 and Hot Jobs also differed in terms of skill sets 
mentioned. About half the online employment ads listed communication skills and people skills 
(such as team player, leadership) in their ads. In 1999, more ads in Advertising Age mentioned 
people skills than did HotJobs ads, although this was a top-ranked skill in both sources. About 
one-fifth of HotJobs employment ads required customer/account service skills. This is a much 
higher percentage than was found in the Advertising Age ads. Many high-tech companies have 
been criticized for serving customers poorly; thus it is not surprising that online ads stress the 
need for service skills. Strategy development, sales, and supervisory skills were occasionally 
mentioned in both sources. Chi square analysis indicated that the differences between the two 
sources in terms of skill sets were significant (x z =30.23, p=.0002). 

While few of the HotJobs ads used the generic phrase “experience required,” they did 
specify experience in specific computer-related tasks. Almost half of all HotJobs employment 
ads required computer experience, significantly more than the 30 percent of job listings in 
Advertising Age (^=8.52, p=.003). HotJobs employment ads also mentioned specific software 
skills more frequently than did employment ads in Advertising Age. About one-fourth of 
HotJobs employment ads specified skills in office-type applications, and more than 1 3 percent of 
employment ads required knowledge of an Internet application. Additionally, many other types 
of applications such as customized databases and multi-media software tools were mentioned in . 
HotJobs employment ads. Chi square analysis indicated these differences between software 
experience requirements found in Advertising Age and HotJobs in 1999 were significant 
0^=13.56, p=.004). 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Many aspects of society, culture and business have changed since the introduction of the 
Internet to the public at large. Therefore it could be expected that numerous changes in the 
advertising industry employment picture might also be evident. This study attempted to observe 
such changes by reviewing the help-wanted advertisements placed by advertisers, marketers and 
their agents, and to use this knowledge to develop recommendations for the areas advertising 
programs need to address in order to prepare graduates properly for careers in advertising. Our 
findings do not suggest radical change in the skills and knowledge advertising employers seek, 
but they do advance an agenda for emphasis in the advertising curriculum. 

The literature review identified six major themes that have drawn research attention. The 
first of these was employers and jobs. The literature suggests that students are relatively 
unaware of employment possibilities outside the traditional advertising agency. If our findings 
accurately represent the employment possibilities, then only about one quarter to one half of our 
students will have opportunities at agencies, and only around 10-15% will work on 
packaged/consumer goods. While the number of employment ads in Advertising Age increased 
substantially between 1994 and 1999, the types of jobs that these ads described were not 
fundamentally different in each of the two years. Management and creative jobs at agencies and 
client companies represented the bulk of the jobs listed in the employment ads for both years. 

The biggest change in jobs described was in the types of accounts served where we saw increases 
in employment ads for jobs related to business-to-business and high-tech clients. This growth 
may reflect the growth in business application of the Internet, as well as its power as a business- 
to-business communication tool. At a minimum, it suggests that we as educators must make sure 
that we provide information about these varied businesses to our students and help them 
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understand how the “traditional” advertising skills that we teach can be utilized in these 
burgeoning industries. Students should get this perspective not only from their regular 
advertising instructors in the classroom, but also from guest speakers, special topics classes or 
seminars, and classes outside of the advertising program in other disciplines such as marketing. 

A second theme in the literature was appropriate educational preparation and the crucial 
iiCCo i o * the ability to think analytically and conceptually. This is an important reminder of the 
educational tradition of Charles Sandage and his admonition that we should be training architects 
rather than bricklayers (1972, p. 166). While there is no reason that we cannot foster critical 
thinking skills in the context of a professional program, we should also remember that this is the 
mission of the university as a whole rather than our burden alone. 

It is hardly a surprise that in both the literature and our findings employers place great 
value on experience. Of course, it is rare for a recent graduate to have several years of full time 
experience in advertising. However, numerous opportunities exist for students to work in a 
professional environment and develop their portfolios of creative and other types of work (such 
as media plans, creative briefs, research reports, and the like). For most students the primary 
experience opportunities are internships and summer employment, yet there are many other 
opportunities as well. Some programs have student agencies, and many have advertising clubs 
that do pro bono work. Beyond this, event planning and work for campus media offer broad 
opportunities. In addition, a host of competitions in marketing, advertising, creative work, direct 
marketing, and online media offer students exposure beyond the traditional advertising agency 
environment. Encouraging our students to seek out these opportunities will assist them in 
building their experience base. 
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Skills and duties discussed in the literature encompass analytical thinking, 
communication skills, and specific advertising skills. Our findings suggest changes in types of 
skills required. Skills such as people skills (e.g. being a team player and leadership), multi- 
tasking, and organizational ability are best learned in situations such as internships, campaigns 
courses, and other team project work. As educators, we must learn to assess not only the 
“product” from these team projects, but also the “process.” We need to evaluate how students 
work as a team, show leadership, and handle multiple projects simultaneously. Traditionally, we 
rely on peer evaluations to assess the process, but given the importance of these skills in today’s 
workplace, perhaps advertising educators need to participate in both the development of such 
skills and the assessment of them. 

The growth of high-tech jobs may have had some influence on the growth of computer- 
skill requirements. The employment ads in both Advertising Age in 1999 and Hot Jobs feature 
requirements for computer skills that can be taught to students in various courses, or through a 
single computer-skills course. The debate on campus about whether computer skills and 
software applications should be taught and, if so, where and by whom, is not likely to be 
resolved quickly. But the importance of these skills in today’s workplace should not be 
underestimated. Many of the skills areas identified as important in this study suggest the need 
for applicants to have both general experience with computers and specific experience with job- 
related software packages. For example, communication skills include presentation skills, which 
require some familiarity with software packages such as PowerPoint. 

The final theme in the literature was the application process, and it is interesting to note 
that the literature addresses the creative portfolio almost exclusively. While the portfolio 
naturally draws attention because it is a departure from the norm, it is also somewhat surprising 
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that the more conventional aspects of the application process have received so little attention in 
the literature. Most educators advise students about interviewing, cover letters and resume 
writing. Guidance is also available from university career or placement offices. However, these 
vital application techniques don’t seem to have received academic analysis. It is interesting to 
note that even in the digital age cover letters and resumes remain essential. In fact, both were 
required by 100 percent of the HoiJobs listings. 

New technologies such as the Internet significantly impact advertising education. 

Impacts include not only how jobs are advertised but also what types of jobs are available, what 
skills are necessary to obtain these jobs, and what life-long learning skills will be necessary for 
those who want to advance in their advertising careers. As educators, we need to be aware of 
these changes. We must adapt our classes and our programs to make sure that we are preparing 
our students for what the real world will really want from them. 
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B rand extension is where many branding theories are considered 
since it requires a company to understand the original brand’s 
positioning, the intended extension category, and various com" 
munication strategies. Since brand extension is often a very 
effective marketing strategy, many scholars have been research' 
ing brand extensions, focusing on product development strate' 
gies and consumers’ basic evaluation process. However, relatively little 
research has been conducted regarding the communication aspects of brand 
extensions. The purpose of this paper is to explore core communication 
strategies of brand extensions. In addition, this paper identifies the con' 
sumers’ holistic evaluation process regarding brand extension, which may be 
useful in staging communication strategies. 

Classification of Brand Extensions 

There are two broadly classified extension categories. One is a line extern 
sion, which is a new product within a current product category; and the other 
is a category extension, which is a new product in a different product categO' 
ry from that currently served by the parent brand. 1 In addition, there are two 
other extension classifications: close extension and remote extension, which 
are based on the distance of extension from the parent brand’s territory. 2 The 
brand territory means any area with which a brand is uniquely and strongly 
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associated. Therefore, a brand territory can be a mixture of prod- 
uct-related and non-product-related attributes. 

Among several studies that further categorized and charac- 
terized extension cases, Edward Taubers seven general strategies 
of a category' extension (Table 1) were used in this research.* 

Table 1. Tauber's seven general strategies to establish 
a category extension 4 



1 . Introduce the same product in a different form. 

2. Introduce products that contain the brand s distinctive taste, ingredient, or component. 

3. Introduce companion products for the brand. 

4. Introduce products relevant to customer franchise of the brand. 

5. Introduce products that capitalize on the firm's perceived expertise. 

6. Introduce products that reflect the brand’s distinctive benefit, attribute, or feature owned. 

7. Introduce products that capitalize on the distinctive imaae or prestiae of the brand. 



brand. In addition, Aaker and Keller 7 argue that the perceived 
quality of the core brand influences the brand extension evalu- 
ations only when there is some basis of fit between the core 
brand and proposed extension products. They also found that 
the most effective advertising strategy for an extension is one 
that emphasizesjnformation about the extension rather than 
reminders about the parent brand. 

However, these research studies do not suggest a process or 
framework for determining (1) the “basis of fit” consumers use 
to evaluate brand extensions and (2) specific extension infor- 
mation that needs to be more emphasized for different types of 
extensions. These issues are related to a major factor on which 
consumers focus when they evaluate brand extensions. In this 
research, that factor is assumed to be “brand essence,” defined as 
the deep meaning of a brand in the consumers’ mind and life. 
Every well-known brand has a defined essence. The essence of a 
brand is the core of brand identity, and typically one from the 
brand’s flagship product. 

A flagship product is defined as the product that consumers 
most closely associate with the original brand, such as shampoo 
with Vidal Sassoon. Simply put, the brand essence can be 
referred to as the “-ness”* 5 of the brand, for instance, “Coke- 
ness,” “Marlboro-ness.” Brand essence is the root association set 
of both product-related and non-product-related attributes. For 
example, Volvo’s brand essence may include “safe” and “car,” 
which are product-related attributes. However, Volvo’s brand 
essence also includes other brand essence such as “high social 
status,” which is a non-product-related attribute. 

In summary, brand essence can help us understand the basis 
of fit because brand essence is the core of brand identity and can 
consist of both product-related and non-product-related attrib- 
utes. Accordingly, it would be possible to assume that consumers 
evaluate brand extensions primarily by evaluating brand essence 
consistency rather than just product similarity or concept con- 
sistency, no matter what kind of extension it is. 

In addition, consumers would feel the degree of extension’s 
distance (i.e., closeness and remoteness) by estimating the per- 
ceived fit of the original brand essence in extensions. The more 
remote the extension, the less perceived fit there will be with 
the original brand associations. Furthermore, very remote 
extensions would more likely maintain just the original brand’s 
brand essence, and most of the other associations may not make 
sense. Therefore, the original brand’s essence is a required part 
of both close and remote extensions, but more critical in remote 
extensions. For this reason, it might be better for companies to 
explicitly assure the consumers of the existence of original brand 
essence in the brand extension communications. 

Based on these assumptions, it is possible to generate first two 
hypotheses: 

HI: Consumers evaluate a brand extension’s closeness and 
remoteness by evaluating the perceived fit of the original 
brand essence with the brand extension. 

H2: Consumers’ attitude toward brand extensions (especially 
remote extensions) can be improved when the original 
brand’s brand essence cues are used in extension commu- 
nication contexts. 
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In this research, the seven extension cases of Tauber are more 
generalized and categorized into four (Strategies 1, 2, 6-feature 
extension; 5-know-how extension; 3-companion extension; 4, 
7-image extension). In addition, these four are further grouped 
into two extensions of (1) product-related associations (feature, 
know-how, companion extension) and (2) non-product-related 
associations (image extension). This is because brand extension 
is about capitalizing on an original brand’s customer-based brand 
equity, which is based on brand knowledge, mainly composed of 
product -related and non-product-related attributes." Since every 
extension is based on several attributes, these classification 
judgments should depend on the “main” attribute that the 
extension is primarily based on. Descriptions of this new model 
for categorizing extension cases can be found in Table 2. 



Brand Essence 

Among several research efforts on consumer attitudes toward 
brand extensions, Park, Milherg, and Lawson* found differences 
in consumers’ reactions to brand extensions when the exten- 
sions lack either ( 1 ) product feature similarity or (2) brand con- 
cept consistency. With a marginally significant statistical condi- 
tion, they suggested that concept consistency might have a 
greater effect on the prestige brand than on the functional 



Table 2. Classification of brand extensions 



Product-related associations 
extension 



Non-product-related associa- 
tions extension 



Product Essence Extension 

• New products that contain the 
original brand’s distinctive fea- 
tures such as taste, ingredient, 
or component (e.g., Hershey’s 
chocolate milk) 

• Know-how extension 
(e.g., Honda lawnmowers) 

Usage Extension 

• Companion products: 
Supplement or complement 
(e.g., Duracell Durabeam flash- 
lights) 



Image Extension 
• New products that capitalize 
on the original brand’s person- 
ality, user, and usage imagery 
(e.g., Porsche sunglasses) 
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Table 3. Examples of attribute dissonance 



Positive ► Negative 


Original Category 


Attribute 


Extended Category 


Toothpaste 


Minty, mouth 


Toothpaste taste, 
inedible 


Gum 


Ice cream 


Soft 


Sticky 


Shampoo 


Premium ski 


Premium 


Overpriced, no skill 


Premium cigarette 



Attribute Dissonance 

Consumers often experience some dissonance between the 
original brand’s attributes and the extended brand’s attributes. 
For example, the softness attribute of facial tissue would be dif- 
ficult to transfer into bread with the same meaning because the 
feeling found in facial tissue will not be soft inside the mouth. 
Also, the softness attribute of bread will result in a dissonance, 
i.e., the feeling of being greasy on the face, not soft like tissue. If 
a tissue company wants to extend its brand into the bread cate- 
gory, it would be better to attempt to address the dissonance by 
stating something like “feel the tasty softness in your mouth,” 
not just saying “feel the softness in your mouth.” Although it 
appears to be minor, the extra word “tasty,” which will be 
referred to as a “dissonance reducer” in this research, might at 
least address the softness attribute dissonance situation by assur- 
ing consumers that the bread is very soft. Table 3 provides some 
additional examples of attribute dissonance. 

Therefore, when companies want to extend their brands into 
categories that hold the possibility of negatively transferring the 
original brands’ positive attributes, it might be better for them 
to avoid attribute dissonance situations by including so-called 
“attribute dissonance reducers” in extension communication 
contexts. This assumption generates the third hypothesis: 

H3:A consumer’s attitude toward a brand extension can be 
improved by adding attribute dissonance reducers in the 
extension communication context. 



Consumers’ Extension Evaluation Process: 
How Brand Essence and Attribute Dissonance 
Influence the Evaluation Process 

The consumers’ brand extension evaluation process general- 
ly consists of two basic phases. The initial phase (Figure 1: Stage 
1, II, 111) includes relevance evaluations: consumers process the 



Figure 1. Consumers' evaluation process of 
brand extension 
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new information (i.e,, brand extension) by evaluating its per- 
ceived fit mainly with the original category image, the original 
brand image, and the extended category image. The final phase 
(Figure 1: Stage IV) is a competitive benefit evaluation: on the 
decision stage of purchase, consumers may consider the compet- 
itiveness of the brand extension by finding points of parity and 
difference. 

Stage I 

In the first stage, consumers gather any association, often- 
called “schema,” that is based on the original brand and extend- 
ed category. The schema is defined as a cognitive structure con- 
sisting of organized knowledge about situations and individuals 
that has been abstracted from prior experiences. 9 Thus, con- 
sumers retrieve any schema associated with the original brand 
when they encounter an extension. For example, let us assume 
that Colgate just introduced its new category extension, Colgate 
men’s underwear. When consumers encounter Colgate’s under- 
wear as a new piece of information to process, they start think- 
ing about how Colgate can be related to the underwear product 
category. In this stage, consumers retrieve schema associated 
with Colgate and men’s underwear. The Colgate schema would 
include not only Colgate’s own associations but also the associ- 
ations of some general toothpaste imagery. Based on the schema, 
consumers would have their own transformed and commingled 
associations of the extended brand such as fresh, minty, teeth, 
fiber, cotton, sexy, etc. 

Stage II 

In stage 11, consumers compare those transformed associa- 
tions that resulted from stage 1 with the original brand’s brand 
essence. As discussed, brand essence is typically derived from 
the brand’s flagship product. If Colgate’s flagship product were 
toothpaste, Colgate’s brand essence would be associated with 
images such as toothpaste, teeth, freshness, cleanliness, and 
mintiness. From this, consumers may find that the coexistence 
of Colgate’s brand essence and the transformed associations are 
somewhat puzzling because, for instance, they cannot find any 
matching point between cotton and toothpaste. Accordingly, 
this situation may generate an additional attribute dissonance 
involving expertise in toothpaste and underwear production. 
From this stage, although there is some. attribute dissonance, the 
extended brand’s hypothetical image forms in consumers’ minds. 
The hypothetical image has been filtered from the schema of 
the first stage and the original brand’s brand essence. Back to 
Colgate’s example. In this stage, the hypothetical brand image 
may be such images as freshness, cleanliness, and doubtful qual- 
ity due to the dissonance caused by the under-estimation of 
Colgate’s underwear expertise. 

Stage III 

The last stage of relevance evaluation is to judge the whole 
fitness of brand extension in its extension category. Consumers 
think about how well the hypothetical brand image fits into its 
extension category by feeling the perceived fit of hypothetical 
brand image and the extended category image. They then final- 
ize their own relevance evaluation. In the Colgate example, the 
typical imagery of the extension category, men’s underwear, 
mitzht consist of cotton, fiber, dryness, softness, design, sexiness, 
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etc. Based on the comparison of these associations and hypo- 
thetical brand image, consumers may decide Colgate men’s 
underwear would be somewhat strange to try because they could 
(eventually) not figure out the attribute dissonance problem and 
could not find critical matching points of toothpaste and under- 
wear attributes. Thus, the decision would lead to a relatively 
unfavorable evaluation. 

Stage IV (Competitive benefit evaluation) 

After the relevance evaluation, which evaluates the per- 
ceived fitness of brand extension, consumers then compare the 
extended brand to other established brands in the extended cat- 
egory. If they find points of parity as well as reasonable points of 
difference, they experience a heightened intention to purchase. 
In this stage of the Colgate example, if the underwear was 
offered at an acceptable discount as a point of difference., the 
consumers’ intention to purchase may go up, although the brand 
extension evaluation remain unfavorable. 

Brand Extension Communication Study 

To create appropriate and effective communication strategies 
for brand extensions, it is good for companies to know their 
brand extension types (e.g., image/remote extension) and 
understand the consumers’ brand extension evaluation process. 
In addition, it is better if companies know when and what dif- 
ferent brand extension messages should be sent to its consumers 
for different types of extensions. In their extension positioning 
study, Aaker and Keller 10 tried to solve a research question: 
“How are consumer evaluations affected when different types of 
information are provided in the extension context? 1 ’ 11 Their 
research methodology measured attitudes toward four hypothet- 
ical brand extensions by differentiating communication con- 
texts through four groups: group 1-no quality cues or attribute 
elaborations; group 2-quality cues only; group 3-attribute elab- 
orations only; group 4-both cues and elaborations. As men- 
tioned previously, they found that the most effective advertising 
strategy for an extension is one that emphasizes information 
about the extension rather than reminders about the original 
brand. However, their research result does not clearly fit with 
this study’s research questions and hypotheses because of the fol- 
lowing: (1) they tested original brands’ quality cues, but did not 
discuss brand essence, (2) they did not consider the extension’s 
closeness and remoteness, (3) they did not classify the extension 
types, and (4) they tested elaborated contexts, but did not 
specifically test the effectiveness of attribute dissonance reduc- 
ers. Accordingly, in this research, these four additional aspects 
are studied, using their basic research method. 

Method 

There are four different types of studies in this research: three 
pretests and an experimental survey. The three pretests were ( 1 ) 
brand association, (2) closeness/remoteness attitude and brand 
essence correlation, and (3) attribute dissonance focus group. In 
selecting a test brand, one relatively neutral and well-known 
brand (Colgate) was chosen to minimize variations from mixing 
several functional and prestige brands. 



Table 4. Top seven brand associations of Colgate 



Associations 


% of Respondents 


Toothpaste 


79% 


White 


43% 


Teeth 


43% 


Fresh 


29% 


Clean 


29% 


Red 


29% 


Tube 


29% 



Colgate’s Brand Essence 



Pretest 1 

The brand association test was conducted with a small num- 
ber of people (15 graduate students) to gather Colgate’s salient 
brand associations (i.e., brand essence) by asking them to give 
five words associated with Colgate. Table 4 shows the top seven 
most mentioned brand associations of Colgate. From these 
seven associations, five most mentioned associations were cho- 
sen to be tested as brand essence. In choosing five associations, 
although “tube” and “red” tied with “fresh” and “clean,” tube 
and red were eliminated from the test because they are more 
superficial attributes. However, these superficial attributes might 
be important as visual consistency elements in extensions. 
Based on the five associations (i.e., brand essence), four hypo- 
thetical brand extensions were created to be tested in the exper- 
imental survey. They are (1) product essence extension (chew- 
ing gum), (2) usage extension (electric toothbrush), (3) medi- 
um-level image extension (aftershave), and (4) very remote 
image extension (men’s underwear). 

Pretest 2 

To verify the correlation between brand essence and close- 
ness/remoteness attitude formation of extensions, the second 
pretest was conducted. The survey studied how closely subjects 
(30 college students) felt to those four generic product cate- 
gories via the five Colgate brand associations. For example, one 
question asked the semantic closeness of “aftershave” and 
“clean,” without the brand name Colgate. The mean values of 
the five words’ closeness scores toward the four categories are in 
Table 5. 

In this test, the first hypothesis: “Consumers evaluate a brand 
extension’s closeness and remoteness by evaluating the perceived 
fit of the original brand essence with the brand extension” 
was partially supported because the average scores of distance 



Table 5. Distance scores* between Colgate's brand 
essence and extension categories 





Electric 

toothbrush 


Chewing 

gum 


Aftershave 


Men's 

underwear 


Toothpaste 


6.47(1.07)** 


4.07 (1.82) 


3.07 (2.07) 


1.13(0.35) 


White 


4.60 (2.34) 


3.33(1.40) 


2.23 (1.77) 


5.67 (1.75) 


Teeth 


6.90 (0.55) 


5.87 (1.31) 


1.43 (1.04) 


1.33 (0.80) 


Clean 


6.23 (1.30) 


3.37 (1.45) 


5.57 (1.19) 


4.80 (1.77) 


Fresh 


5.13 (1.72) 


5.97(1.16) 


5.97 (1.35) 


3.60 (2.04) 


Average 


5.86 


4.52 


3.63 


3.30 
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* Scale of the closeness/remoteness score: 1-7 
** Numbers in { ): Standard deviations 
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Table 6. Dissonant attributes and reducers 



Table 8. Brand extension attitudes* in different cues 



Extensions 


Brand essence 


Dissonant attributes 


Dissonance Reducers 
to be tested 


Colgate chewing gum 


Teeth, freshness, white 


Toothpaste taste 


Great flavor 


Colgate electric toothbrush 


Teeth, cleanness, 
toothpaste 


No skill, nondurable 


A new technology 


Colgate aftershave 


Freshness, cleanness 


No skill, toothpaste feeling, 
tow symbol association 


Elegant fragrance 


Colgate men s underwear 


Freshness, cleanness 


No skill, not stylish 


Newty patented fabric 



attitudes revealed that subjects felt the distance of blind exten- 
sions by estimating the amount and quality of attributes, which 
were Colgate s brand essence. If the following experimental 
research examines subjects’ attitudes toward brand extensions 
by giving them only the brand name (Colgate) and the exten- 
sion categories, and the results show the same closeness and 
remoteness pattern, support for the Hi will be increased. 

Pretest 3 

To study the effects of attribute dissonance reducers, disso- 
nant attributes were researched in a focus group. In this pretest, 
most dissonant attributes the focus group had were negative 
aspects of toothpaste feeling and the company’s expertise. Table 
6 shows those dissonant attributes and dissonance reducers to be 
tested in the experimental survey for each extension case. 

The Experimental Survey 

Based on the results of the three pretests, the experimental 
brand extension communication survey was designed. To com- 
pare different effects of communication, it was decided to 
employ five different communication contexts: (1) no cue, (2) 
brand essence cue, (3) brand extension attribute cue, (4) brand 
extension attribute cue + attribute dissonance reducer, and (5) 
all cues. The dissonance reducers in the cue (4), which were 
used in the group 3 and 4 (Table 7), were expected to reduce 
anticipated dissonance from the provided brand extension 
attribute cues as seen in Table 6. Therefore, subjects in the 
group 3 and 4 saw mixed two cues as one cue. 

Subjects were assigned to one of the other four groups and 
each group saw the same brand extensions as no-cue contexts, 
but saw different communication cue contexts. As the first 
survey question, all groups were asked their overall affinities for 
the original brand (Colgate) on a scale of 1 to 7 to compare 
them to extensions. After the initial affinity question, the 
no-cue tests were conducted in advance, to observe how sub- 
jects’ attitudes change when they see specific cues after they see 
no-cue contexts. 



Table 7. Description of groups and cues 

• Group 1. No cues + (a) brand essence cues 

• Group 2. No cues + (b) extension attribute cues 

• Group 3. No cues* (c) extension attribute cues ♦ attribute dissonance reducers 

• Group 4. No cues (a, c) all cues 



No cues 


Cues 


Colgate chewing gum 


(a) For your oral care 

(b) In peppermint flavor with antitartar formula 

(c) In great peppermint flavor with antitanar formula. 


Colgate electronic toothbrush 


(a) From the leader of quality dental care products 

(b) Great plaque remover 

(c) Great plaque remover with a new technology 


Colgate aftershave 


(a) F rom the maker of freshness 

lb) Soothes and refreshes your skin 

<c) Soothes and refreshes your skin with eleoant fraarane^ 


^ men’s underwear 

lir 


(a) From the maker of dean and fresh personal care products 

(b) Great style in various fresh colors 

(c) Great style in various fresh colors wrth newN patented fabric that allows 
for maximum breathabiiitv 



Joovoung Kim 
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No Cue 
(Control 
groups) 


Essence 
Cue Only 


Attribute Cue 
Only 


Attribute Cue 
+ Dissonance 
Reducer 


All Cue 


Chewing gum 


4.3 (0.68)** 


5.0(1.53) 


5.1 (1.36) 


5.1 (1.46) 


4.9(1.29) 


Electric toothbrush 


4.2 (0.58) 


4.4(1.63) 


4.8 (1.36) 


4.6(1.24) 


4.4 (1.46) 


Aftershave 


3.4 (0.78) 


3.6(1.44) 


3.6 (1.53) 


3.5(1.47) 


3.6 (1.61) 


Underwear 


2.4 (0.59) 


2.5(1.21) 


2.6(1.41) 


2.8(1.19) 


3.0(1.45) 


Sample size 


120 


30 


30 


30 


30 



* Extension attitudes are the average of perceived extension quality (1 = inferior, 

7 = superior) and intention to buy the extension (1 = not at all likely, 7 = very likely). 
** Numbers in ( ): Standard deviations of each attitude 



The attitudes toward different extensions and communica- 
tion cues were gathered from 120 students (56 undergraduate 
students and 64 graduate students, 30 for each survey) by aver- 
aging two main dependent measures: perceived quality and like- 
lihood of trying the extension. 12 Table 7 shows the different 
groups and cues surveyed. 

Results and Findings 

As illustrated on Table 8 and Figure 2, the pattern of attitudes 
toward extensions and communication contexts was consistent. 
In addition, the overall mean of affinities for the original brand 
was 4.9, and this was regarded as the overall original brand atti- 
tude in this research. 

The mean attitudes of no-cue tests were calculated from all 
groups (n=120) to view overall attitude changing pattern, but 
each specific cue attitude was compared with each no-cue atti- 
tude in each same group to see the in-group attitude changes. 

Paired samples t-tests were conducted for each group with ( 1 ) 
no-cue attitudes and (2) specific cue attitudes, to test the in- 
group attitude changing effects of specific communication cues. 

Based on the attitudes and the results of t-tests, there were six 
main research findings: 

1. Subjects evaluated the brand extensions' closeness and 
remoteness by evaluating the perceived fit of the original 
brand essence with the extensions. 

HI is indeed supported. In this research, it was hypothesized 
that consumers evaluate a brand extension’s closeness and 
remoteness by evaluating the perceived fit of the original brand 
essence with the extensions. As we see, subjects’ overall average 
attitudes toward no-cue information were arranged from highest 
(4.3; chewing gum-product essence extension) to lowest (2.4; 
underwear-image extension) while the original brand attitude 



Figure 2. Attitude changing pattern 
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Figure 3. Mean comparison of study 1 and study 2 



59 




a Mean Vatue of Study 1 
BS Mean Value of Study 2 



was 4-9. This result is consistent with the results of the pretest 2 
(brand essence and closeness/remoteness correlation study). 
The exception is the electric toothbrush. A reason for this may 
be that one of the five words the pretest 2 used, i.e., toothpaste, 
was much more closely associated with electric toothbrush than 
chewing gum. 

Figure 3 shows the comparison of attitude mean values 
between the pretest 2 (Study 1: attitudes toward brand essence 
in extended categories) and the experimental survey (Study 2: 
attitudes toward extensions). Although these two attitudes were 
somewhat differently measured, it would be interesting to see 
how they achieved such similar results. This comparison implic- 
itly supports this research’s assumption that consumers evaluate 
extensions by focusing on brand essence. 

2. The effect of using “only brand essence cues” was positive 
in most extensions, however it was not enough (partial 
support of H2). 

Although brand essence cues were not significantly effective 
in the electric toothbrush extension case (t=1.65, p>0.1), they 
were significantly effective in other extension cases (chewing 
gum, aftershave, underwear: all t > 2 .30, all p<0.03). However, 
those effects were not sufficient because other cues generated 
higher attitudes in three extension cases. However, the closest 
extension (i.e., chewing gum) achieved very high attitude (5.0) 
(t=2..30, p=0.029), which is much different from the same group 
no cue’s 4-5 (all group no-cue mean of chewing gum is 4.3). 

These results imply that consumers want more information 
on farther extensions, rather than just brand essence informa- 
tion; however, in close extensions, it seemed that essence infor- 
mation may be sufficient to communicate. 

3. The interaction effects of brand essence cues and other 
cues were not significant. 

Though all cue effects were significant (chewing gum: 
t=3.52, p=0.001; electric toothbrush: t=3.04, p=0.005; under- 
wear: t=2.37, p=0.025), there were no significant attitude dif- 
ferences between group 3 and 4 (-0.7<all t<0.65, 0.50<all 
p<0.71). Since the only cue difference between group 3 and 4 
was brand essence cue, this result implies that there are no sig- 
nificant interaction effects between brand essence and other 
cues when they are used together. 

Although brand essence is critical in the process of brand 
extension evaluations, this implication suggests that the essence 
does not need to be actually “communicated” with other attri- 
bute cues because consumers may already find, assume, and link 
the essence to extensions by presented extension attributes. Ac- 
cordingly, consumers might not want to be over-communicated. 
However, as discussed, brand essence cues would be effective 
when they are used alone, especially in close extensions. 

yyCng Kim “ best COPY AVAILABLE] 



4. In close extension, it seems to be best to communicate 
extension attribute cues. 

In this survey, the close extensions were chewing gum and 
electric toothbrush. As we see, among the attitudes of these 
extensions, the highest attitudes were achieved when only 
extension attribute’ cues were given (chewing gum: t=3.33, 
p=0.002; electric toothbrush: t=2.85, p=0.008). 

This suggests that consumers believe it is enough to know 
extension attribute cues, and those attributes are proper to be 
communicated. If other information beyond that is given, it 
seems that they regard it as over-communication, which results 
in more negative rather than positive effects. 

5. The attribute dissonance reduction hypothesis (H3) was 
not supported. 

Theoretically, in brand extension, attribute dissonance must 
be reduced. Although group 3 showed significant attitude 
change when they saw dissonance reducers with extension 
attribute cues, there were no significant attitude differences 
between group 2 and 3 (-0.59<all t<0.66, all p>0.56). In addi- 
tion, although the effect of including dissonance reducers 
seemed to be more positive than excluding in the underwear 
extension case (Figure 2), it was also not statistically significant 
(t= 0.66, p=0.512). 

Accordingly, these results imply that companies might not 
need to attempt reducing attribute dissonance. It seems that 
consumers can easily self-overcome or overlook dissonance by 
seeing extension attribute cues. If dissonance reducers were 
actually used, consumers seem to be stimulated to experiencing 
dissonance and inducing negative associations. 

6. In very remote extensions, it seemed to be better to use all 
relevant cues. 

Consumers seem to be more highly involved in evaluating 
remote extensions. As seen in Figure 2 and Table 8, when sub- 
jects saw all relevant cues, their attitude toward the remotest 
extension (i.e., men’s underwear) went up highest to 3.0 
(t = 2.37, p=0.025) from the same group no-cue’s 2.4. However, 
although using all cues seems to be also effective in the medium- 
level remote extension (i.e., aftershave), it was not very signifi- 
cant (t=0.40, p=0.69). In addition, although using all cues was 
effective in close extensions (all t>3.0, p<0.005), it could not 
generate sufficiently high attitudes. 

These results imply that for extensions that are very far 
removed, consumers may require the greatest amount of infor- 
mation to provide an improvement in attitude, but for exten- 
sions that are not far removed, there should be careful consider- 
ation in using all cues. 

Summary of Findings and Communication 
Strategies for Brand Extension 

The experimental survey offers six considerations of core 
communication strategies of brand extensions. Those six con- 
siderations can be resummarized into two criteria — recommen- 
dations for close extensions and remote extensions (Table 8). 

Using these recommendations, and understanding the pro- 
posed model of extension classification and the consumers’ eval- 
uation process, companies may be able to design more thorough 
brand extension communication strategies. For example, in 
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Table 9. Communication strategy recommendations 
from findings 



In close extensions . . . 



Brand essence cue is generally 
effective to use and it would be 
more effective if it is used alone. 
( 2 , 3 y 

Attribute dissonance reducers 
would be ineffective to use. (5) 

It would be best to focus on only 
extension attribute cues. (4) 

Do not use many cues; avoid 
over-communication. (4) 



In remote extensions . . . 



Brand essence cue is effective 
to use. (2, 3) 

Attribute dissonance reducers 
would be ineffective to use. (5) 

It might be best to focus on all 
relevant cues if it is very remote 
extension. (6) 



* Numbers in ( ) are the relevant finding numbers of the experimental survey 

Stages I, II, and III, there could be three general strategies: (1) 
address attribute dissonance by protecting negative association 
transfers and creations, (2) leverage original brands brand 
essence, and (3) generate the extended brand’s own brand 
essence, which is strong, favorable, and unique. For strategy 1, 
the protection method, beyond the dissonance reducer cue, we 
need more research because the experimental survey revealed 
that using dissonance reducers was not significantly effective. On 
the last stage (Stage IV), it is important to assure consumers of the 
points ot parity, and emphasize the points of difference, which are 
created or intrinsically transferred from the original brand. 
These transferred points of difference, which need to be empha- 
sized, can be any positive aspects of the original brand such as 
product quality, customer service, premium attributes, etc. 

Limitations and Future Research Issues 

This paper has served to contribute to our understanding of 
the models for brand extension classification and the process of 
consumers’ extension evaluation. In addition, this research has 
contributed to an understanding of the core communication 
strategies of brand extensions by suggesting several important 
considerations resulting from the survey. The experimental sur- 
vey showed that (1) brand essence should be carefully used (or 
not used) in communication contexts, although it is a critical 
factor for consumers in evaluating brand extensions, and (2) dis- 
sonance reducers are not very effective to use. 

This research suggests some future research issues such as the 
research on the methods of (1) measuring attribute dissonance 
and protecting it, (2) measuring the strength of particular brand 
attributes, (3) measuring the degree of closeness/remoteness, 
because it will be very important in creating more effective and 
precise extension communication strategies as well as measuring 
effectiveness of brand extension communications. 

However, in spite of its contributions and future research sug- 
gestions, this research has six important limitations that must be 
addressed. First is the evaluation process of brand extensions. 
Since the evaluation process has not been empirically tested or 
proven, its application should be carefully considered. Second, 
the extension attitude survey did not assess consumers’ typical 
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category image, which could give more insights on understand- 
ing the first and third evaluation stages. Third, there is a possi- 
bility of some research manipulation errors such as order effect 
because all questions in the survey were in the same order. 
Fourth, the survey could not measure the pure effect of disso- 
nance reducers since the cues were used with other extension 
attribute cues. Fifth, the survey simply tested attitudes toward 
the contents of literal contexts. Since today’s communications 
are integrated in various channels and forms, consumers can 
have different attitudes toward extensions depending on the 
amount and quality of different communication methods. Sixth, 
this research only studied a brand, that has one flagship product 
(toothpaste). Therefore, other extension cases of brands that 
have several flagship products or categories (e.g., Yamaha, Sony, 
3M, etc.) need more extensive research. 

Even though there are some limitations, the results of this 
research will not only help to contribute to the pool of 
understanding and knowledge of brand extensions, but will also 
aid companies in their brand extension marketing communica^ 
tion efforts. 
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J. Peterman and Seinfeld : 

Why a Promotional Success Was a Marketing Failure 

Abstract 

Despite unprecedented exposure as part of television’s most popular show, the J. 
Peterman Company failed. This paper reviews the Peterman case in light of research on the value 
of such in-program brand exposures. A set of principles is offered that not only helps explain J. 
Peterman’s missed opportunities but that also serves as a guide to other marketers seeking to 
arrange and exploit in-program brand exposures, brand (product) placements, and other forms of 
publicity. 
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J. Peterman and Seinfeld : 

Why a Promotional Success Was a Marketing Failure 

How could an apparently growing retailer, aided by unprecedented exposure on 
television’s highest-rated show, be forced into bankruptcy? Undoubtedly, millions of television 
viewers (and many advertising strategists) were asking themselves this question during January 
1999, after the J. Peterman Company filed for Chapter 1 1 bankruptcy protection {Direct 
Marketing 1999). The company’s demise came shortly after the final episode of Seinfeld, fne 
NBC sitcom that dominated network prime time for several years. During 1995-1998, J. 

Peterman (both the company and the name of its founder) was woven into a number of Seinfeld 
episodes and storylines, becoming what one public relations professional called a “minor legend” 
(Shivel 1998). 

The purpose of this paper is to address the J. Peterman failure in light of recent research 
on the value of promotional tools such as product (or, brand) placement. First, the beginnings of 
the J. Peterman Company-and its subsequent inclusion into Seinfeld-are reviewed. Next, the 
conceptual underpinnings of brand placement, and their relationship to character identity, are 
explored. Finally, some principles are offered that not only help explain J. Peterman’s missed 
opportunities but that also could guide other marketers seeking to arrange and exploit in-program 
brand exposures. 

J. Peterman’s Beginning— and End 

The J. Peterman Company (JPC) was begun following a trip John Peterman made to 
Jackson Hole, Wyoming in 1987. While shopping during that trip, Mr. Peterman noticed a 
particular cowboy duster. The coat was part of the usual fare in the American West, but it was an 
unusual item to be worn on the streets of New York, Washington or London. Mr. Peterman said 
he bought the coat because “it said something about me that I wanted said. It said that I don’t 
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need to wear something with a logo to show people who I am. It was romantic, different. I found 
when I wore it, strangers seemed to give me approving glances” (Peterman 1 999). Mr. Peterman 
began his business by attempting to sell the dusters through newspaper and magazine ads. Soon, 
he would grow the business according to a few underlying concepts: (1) offering unique clothing 
and accessory items which made strong identity statements for the consumer; (2) omitting any 
logo or standardized look; and (3) extending this unique look and feel to an unconventional 
catalog design. 

In late 1988, JPC produced its first “Owner’s Manual” catalog. For the next ten years, 
the company would become known within direct marketing circles for setting its own course. 

The catalogs featured drawings of clothing items (no photographs) and extensive, romantic 
narratives describing exotic situations and locales. “It rises above the enormous cognitive 
overload of so many full color photos hyped by so many blocks of descriptive copy” (Rosenfeld 
1999). While one catalog consultant stated that “Peterman absolutely violates all traditional 
rules of catalog marketing,” another professional noted that “(Peterman)’s not trying to sell to 
everyone in the U.S. but just to an upscale, educated group who appreciate his ambiance” (Orr 
1996). The company grew quickly. In 1990, sales revenue jumped to $19.8 million from less than 
$5 million the previous year (Peterman 1999). During 1990-1992, revenue grew at the rate of $15 
million a year (Hatch 1996). At the close of 1996 Target Marketing named John Peterman its 
“direct marketer of the year” (Hatch 1996). By the end of 1997, sales had grown to more than 
$65 million (Kim 1998). 

During July 1997, Mr. Peterman hired Amie Cohen, an experienced retail executive, to 
implement a growth plan centered on retail expansion in upscale malls. By early 1999, however, 
the growth plan had backfired; JPC was eventually sold to Paul Harris Stores (PHS) for the 
bargain-basement price of $10 million. PHS opened its first J. Peterman store in downtown 
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Indianapolis in September 1999, with new CEO Charlotte Fischer sporting the famed cowboy 
duster. 

The Seinfeld Connection 

Seinfeld , the NBC sitcom, was conceived and succeeded as a program about “nothing.” 
The show’s writers surrounded the characters with real (often quirky) brand-name products, such 
as Pez, Glide, Snapple, and Junior Mints. JPC and John Peterman were added to this mix in 1995 
after “the Peterman catalog caught the attention of the writers at Seinfeld , who recognized that 
the real John Peterman was every bit as zany as the characters” (Kaelble 1999). 

J. Peterman quickly became a central and ongoing part of the popular series. To enhance 
the outlandishness of Mr. Peterman, the writers sent the ‘Elaine Benes’ character to work for 
him. During the course of Mr. Peterman’s run on the show, Elaine went to an auction and 
purchased John F. Kennedy’s golf clubs (which were destroyed by Jerry’s mechanic during a car 
chase involving a stolen mail truck), ate a 50 year old piece of cake Peterman had purchased (and 
was caught on Peterman’s private office camera), hired Kramer to write body copy for ads 
(inspiring Kramer to run “the real Peterman” tour in New York), and, while Peterman was having 
a breakdown in the south Asian country of Myanmar (Burma), designed the most disastrous 
product of the Peterman catalog, the infamous Urban Sombrero. 

JPC received this incredible exposure without “paying” for it in the usual sense of 
promotion. Mr. Peterman worked in a limited relationship with the Seinfeld writers, signing off 
on scripts, but had no other involvement (Peterman 1999; Shivel 1998). In and of itself, this 
arrangement was unusual. Television production in the U.S. is fairly restricted as to paid 
placement activities. Federal Communications Commission (FCC) rules require specific 
identification of paid placements, and the broadcast networks themselves often attempt to limit 
brand appearances in shows. However, placements made through a hired agency bypass those 
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policies as well as FCC regulations; a placement agency’s fee for exposure on a hit television 
show typically exceeds $20,000 and can climb much higher (Karrh 1998; Warner 1995). JPC did 
not even pay agency fees for its exposure on Seinfeld. 

Executives pushing JPC’s growth initiative during 1998 were planning to use paid 
placements to further promote the company. Amie Cohen was making plans to tie JPC to several 
movies that had been released or were due for release by major Hollywood studios. These films 
included the blockbusters Titanic and The Avengers (Barnett & Barnett 1999; Stanley 1998). 

Opportunities from In-program Depictions 

The fact that Seinfeld's creators used the J. Peterman name and image in their program is 
not unique. Brand names are now widely used in movies, plays, songs, and mass-circulation 
newspapers and magazines, often to create humor (Friedman 1991). Writers and producers, 
understanding that brands and companies have assumed a more prominent role in everyday 
speech, often incorporate these names as creative devices even when they are not paid to do so. 
Advertisers, for their part, have increasingly forced the issue by sponsoring or attempting to 
influence these brand appearances. When brands or brand identifiers are included within mass 
media programming on a paid basis (cash or barter), the practice is known as brand placement 
(Karrh 1998). Advertisers’ successes in shaping social images through popular cultural vehicles 
has been termed ‘reality engineering’ (Solomon and Englis 1994); one result of this engineering 
process is that consumers are more likely to see brand-name products as a natural extension of 
everyday life. Certainly, the inclusions of J. Peterman within Seinfeld should also be considered 
within the context of that show-one which quite frequently incorporated brand and product 
names to add mundane realism (Darlin 1995). 

What do audiences infer from brand appearances in their favorite shows? Research- 
conducted almost exclusively among young American movie audiences— suggests that most have 
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a rather positive view. In a survey of 1,012 American college students, Gupta and Gould (1997) 
found generally positive attitudes toward brand placement. The exceptions occurred for 
placements of “ethically-charged” products such as alcohol, guns, and tobacco products. The 
general acceptability of placement was higher for more frequent movie viewers. In many cases, it 
is not made apparent to audiences whether brands appear in the show merely as a creative device 
or as the result of a (paid) marketing strategy. “There is. . .a distinction between brands ‘placed’ 
into programming and those simply ‘included’ in programming. [An] audience may make an 
incorrect inference as to the intent behind a brand’s appearance in programming” (Karrh 1998). 

In the case of JPC, both the company and the name of its founder were ‘included’ in the show 
after the writers came to believe it would fit into the absurdity of the show’s story lines. 

Brand placement has been found effective in enhancing audience memory for brands, 
although the link to purchases or purchase intention is less clear (Brennan, Dubas, and Babin 
1999; Gupta and Lord 1998; Karrh 1998). In general, the effects on memory are greater when the 
brand is more prominent within the program (in the foreground versus background, for example), 
when the brand is mentioned in dialogue as well as presented visually, and when the brand is 
closely associated with a likable character (Karrh 1998). Clearly, the Peterman inclusions into 
Seinfeld met all of these criteria for success. 

What was unique about Peterman’s opportunity was both the frequency of its 
appearances in Seinfeld and the prominence of JPC and Mr. Peterman within the show (Mr. 
Peterman did not himself appear, but rather was played for laughs by the actor John O’Hurley). 
Unless an advertiser has creative control over the show (a rarity), brand appearances in television 
programs and movies are typically brief and infrequent. The J. Peterman Company, on the other 
hand, benefited from hours of cumulative appearances over several years. With the average price 
tag of thirty-second ads on Seinfeld approaching $750,000, JPC was the beneficiary of the 
equivalent of millions of dollars of prime-time advertising. 
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Comparing JPC’s communication windfall to the cost of traditional broadcast advertising 
may actually understate the company’s opportunity. Research suggests that brand appearances 
within movies and television programs can be more persuasive than stand-alone commercials 
(Karrh 1998). Consumers’ memory for brands in appearing in movies, for example, is generally 
stronger than their memory for brands in print or broadcast advertising (Babin and Carder 1996). 
Consumers are less likely to perceive such brand appearance as an attempt at persuasion, 
compared to traditional media advertising. Perhaps most importantly, brand placements offer 
advertisers a superior opportunity to pair their brands with characters and their identities (Karrh 
1998). 

This last point was crucial for JPC. The company had a forum for generating greater 
attention from a larger audience at less cost than its leadership could have imagined. Further, an 
engaging show such as Seinfeld, with well-known characters, offered the company a superior 
forum for conveying identity--if it could move opportunistically. This substantial opportunity 
carried with it a burden. The leadership of J. Peterman needed to understand the company’s own 
identity and meaning before it could effectively capitalize on the ongoing Seinfeld opportunity. 

The Curse of Seinfeld ? 

While Seinfeld presented a great opportunity to JPC, inclusion in the show did not 
guarantee marketplace success. After being featured (to varying degrees) in the sitcom, a number 
of popular brands actually suffered in the marketplace: Kenny Rogers Roasters, which was 
forced into bankruptcy; Levi’s jeans, whose sales fell by nearly $1 billion in one year; Snapple 
iced-tea drinks, which was purchased by Quaker Oats for $1 .7 billion in 1994 and sold for just 
$300 million in 1997; and the $7-billion breakfast cereal industry, which saw sales declines of 
$800 million over three years (Warshaw 1999). 
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Was Seinfeld really a curse for popular brands, or a potential fountain of publicity? A 
brief post hoc analysis of some of these cases suggests that Seinfeld at least offered an 
opportunity. Consider, as one example, the case of Kenny Rogers Roasters (KRR). The 
restaurant enjoyed more than 1 1 minutes of exposure in an episode where the ‘Kramer’ character 
is bothered by the restaurant’s bright neon sign. KRR management was so thrilled to be on the 
show, they even sent design and construction personnel to the Seinfeld show in order to help with 
the placement of the store on the set. Patrons at New York City KRR restaurants were overheard 
commenting that “Kramer’s right!” about how delicious the chicken was. KRR’s problem came 
not from the show but rather from its competition with Boston Market restaurants, which already 
had an established reputation for good food at a reasonable price (Jacobs 1996). 

Other brands included on Seinfeld enjoyed increased notoriety as well as reported sales 
increases. Pez and Junior Mints candies, Glide dental floss, Saab automobiles, and even Calvin 
Klein apparently received substantial benefit from their roles on the show. As one business 
writer observed, “I mean, 37 million people hear the name (Peterman) on Seinfeld. When a 
Peterman episode runs on Seinfeld , do sales go up the next day? No. Does it raise name 
recognition? Yes. Will it make a difference later on? Yes” (Hatch 1996). Rather than a ‘curse,’ 
the Seinfeld opportunity presented JPC management a one-time window for positioning the 
Peterman brand to a mass market. 

Blunders Elsewhere 

Management attempts to grow JPC were hurt by mistakes along two fronts— an overly 
aggressive retail expansion and blunders in using mailing lists. In 1998, after the series finale of 
Seinfeld , Mr. Cohen announced a plan to open 50 full-priced retail stores (averaging 4,500 square 
feet), along with 20 outlet stores, over a five-year period. Under Mr. Cohen’s direction, JPC “set 
[its] sights on identifying the top 30 markets in the country” and locating a store in each of those 
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upscale areas to match the catalog customer profile. The stated retail objective of JPC was to 
capture the spirit of the catalog, but with extensive merchandise differences. The focus [was] on 
“selling more one-of-a-kind items that people would want to see and feel before making a 
purchase.” Company projections, once the 70 retail sites were up and running, called for $200 
million in annual sales (Levine 1998). A successful retail operation would not come easily, since 
JPC was essentially starting a new brand: “some of the unusual items that gave the store its 
character, such as a $12,500 silver tea service sitting out on a table, could not be replicated in 50 
stores” (Orr 1999). 

The plan was not to only move the company toward a retail expansion strategy. JPC still 
expected to send out 15 million catalogs annually and generate revenue from international sales 
(Brauer 1998). But, as one competitor admitted, “It’s hard to translate the fantasy that Peterman 
portrays in the catalog’s copy to the merchandise itself. And that fantasy is further diminished 
when transferred into a physical retail environment” (Obemdorf 1999). 

JPC needed cash from its catalog operation to support this expansion, but problems were 
becoming apparent there as well. In the early days of the company, Mr. Peterman claimed to have 
sold 2,000 cowboy dusters to “a mysterious gentleman in Japan” (Hatch 1996). This may have 
been John Peterman’s inspiration to attempt an expansion into the Japanese market. Ultimately 
that expansion failed because JPC ignored the rules of direct-mail marketing in a foreign country 
(Yorgey 1998). As Mr. Peterman later admitted, “...we didn’t bother to test the mailing lists we 
rented. Thousands of Japanese people who had no interest in buying clothes through the mail 
received our catalog. It was a debacle. The cost of mailing to Japan is four times more than in 
the United States, and in the end we lost about $400,000” (Peterman 1998). In the midst of its 
defining opportunity with Seinfeld, then, JPC was running into problems of its own making. 
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Could Better Marketing Communication Have Saved JPC? 

By 1998, after three years of nearly continuous exposure on Seinfeld, it was clear that 
the program was providing a wonderful platform for the company. According to a number of 
sources, JPC was enjoying a “25% brand recognition among American adults” (Goldstein 1999, 
Kaelble 1999, Brauer 1998). A foundation had been laid for JPC to grow from a niche catalog 
operation to a mainstream marketer with a well-known brand. 

However, the context of JPC’s exposure on Seinfeld produced some advertising baggage 
as well. The zany context of JPC’s appearances on the show (described above) tended to place 
the company in an inauthentic light. Compounding this issue of authenticity was Mr. Peterman’s 
insistence that his offerings would have no consistent logo or look; those consumers who were 
not Peterman customers had no real-world cue that could anchor JPC as an actual purchasing 
option. In one survey, 70% of adult respondents who remembered the Peterman name were 
unaware that JPC was a real company (Brauer 1998). JPC management had been unable to 
translate the exposure and entertainment value of Seinfeld into the consciousness of prospective 
customers. 

In May 1998, NBC aired the last episode of Seinfeld. John Peterman repeatedly 
expressed his recognition of the importance of Seinfeld to his company, even though he failed to 
act on the benefits. “It [Seinfeld] has raised our name recognition significantly, and will continue 
to for the next five or 10 years as the show runs in syndication,” Peterman said a few months 
after the show’s end (Shivel 1998). 

The cumulative exposure generated from Seinfeld carried marketplace value that, while 
not exploited by JPC management, remained for the company’s acquirer. When Paul Harris 
Stores purchased J. Peterman, they also became the beneficiaries of a brand-awareness windfall. 
As one equity analyst stated, “Its brand-name assets were definitely worth more than what Paul 
Harris paid for them. The J. Peterman line might add some brand cachet to the company” 
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(Pascale 1999). Will PHS management finally be able to leverage the value Seinfeld added to the 
J. Peterman brand? A PHS executive recently stated, “...I think the national exposure of that 
nightly on a rerun is absolutely phenomenal for the continuation of the brand. We really haven’t 
decided to do anything with the relationship to Seinfeld, but that isn’t to say that as we get the 
concept more fine-tuned that we may not look into something” (Culbertson 1999). One industry 
observer is pessimistic: “my sense is they really don’t know themselves where they are going to 
go with the brand and what they’re going to do with it” (Culbertson 1999). 

Translating Opportunistic Exposure Into Success 

How could JPC, or even its acquirer, have capitalized on the potential windfall from 
SeinfeldS The successes of other companies presented with promotional opportunities may hold 
the best answer. Managers of brands such as the Body Shop, Hugo Boss, Cadbury-Schweppes, 
Nestle, Haagen-Dazs, and Swatch have a history of responding quickly and effectively to 
promotional opportunities other than paid media. In reviewing the success of these companies, 
Joachimsthaler and Aaker (1997) identified a few common characteristics, including: (1) senior 
managers actively drive the brand-building process, (2) brand identity is recognized as the 
foundation of the brand-building program, and (3) decision-makers find ways to keep their 
brands visible. The authors made an important point that is particularly relevant to the J. 
Peterman experience: “Each of the companies we studied understood the importance of creating 
visibility while enhancing identity ” (Joachimsthaler and Aaker 1 997, emphasis added). 

Indeed, the effectiveness of brand placement and other in-program depictions may rest in 
the transmission of identity to the audience member (Karrh 1 998). Brand appearances that only 
add to the entertainment value of the program (through, for example, humor, setting a time 
period, or lending authenticity) benefit the program producer without enhancing the brand’s 
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meaning. Through Seinfeld , JPC was able to create visibility for itself but it never enhanced, or 
even defined, its unique marketplace identity. 

It appears that J. Peterman’s singular problem was a failure to create an image, 
translatable to television, with which people could identify. John O’Hurley’s Peterman character 
was a quirky eccentric, and that is what most Seinfeld viewers recognize. JPC, although it had 
ongoing opportunities to influence the work of Seinfeld's writers, never was able to establish an 
appealing identity through television. John Peterman marketed the cowboy duster because it was 
“different.” The image of O’Hurley’s Peterman is that of a man who buys and sells trivial 
novelties, which do nothing to promote any cohesive identity whatsoever. The Peterman of 
Seinfeld was a persona cloaked in the essential nothingness of the show. 

It need not have been that way. The J. Peterman catalog, especially through its 
storytelling, had been successful in offering consumers a link to their desired identities. 
“Throughout the J. Peterman catalog, stories of movie stars, intrigue and lost loves infiltrate the 
copy... As one woman said after reading the copy surrounding one Mandarin-style jacket, T want 
to be the woman in that blurb’” (Steinauer 1997). However, the romanticism of the J. Peterman 
catalog did not translate into the world of a television sitcom. 

Given the success of the catalog, it is reasonable to assume that the catalog enjoyed a 
high factor of ad likability. Similarly, John O’Hurley’s Peterman on Seinfeld is a very likable 
character. The dilemma in question here is whether or not the J. Peterman Company could have 
capitalized on O’Hurley’s likability and translated that to their products. In their review of 
factors driving advertising effectiveness, Vakratsas and Ambler (1996) concluded, in part, 

“There is a pervasive view that the brand forms a ‘relationship’ with the consumer. Accordingly, 
the brand should have likable communications in order to become liked itself.” 

Two other conclusions from that review shed additional light onto the Peterman case. 
First, involvement has been shown to affect the relationship between recall and persuasion. Ad 
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likability impacts recall but not persuasion. “People who like the ad may not be involved with the 
product decisions; thus, measuring persuasion is irrelevant” (Vakratsas and Ambler 1996). Since 
70% of those who remembered JPC from Seinfeld did not realize it was a real company, 
involvement was likely low among most potential consumers. The lack of any authentic J. 
Peterman items from Seinfeld may as well have had an adverse effect. A second point is the 
long-term effect of ad likability. While the likability of communications may translate into 
likability for the featured brand, the process may take years. Managers of Paul Harris Stores 
might take some comfort in the conclusion that “consumers may resist consistent brand-support 
advertising when they see it, but it may have a powerful effect later” (Vakratsas and Ambler 
1996). 

What Could J. Peterman Have Done Differently? 

As noted earlier, recent research has identified some factors that may lead to more 
effective in-program brand depictions such as brand placement (Babin and Carder 1996; 

Brennan, Dubas, and Babin 1999; Gupta and Lord 1998; Karrh 1995, 1998). The Table lists six 
of those key factors, as well as JPG’s relative success in capitalizing on each factor. 



INSERT TABLE ABOUT HERE 



The key factors are: 

The brand is closely associated with characters') and story . Audiences choose certain 
movies or television shows in order to be ‘drawn in’ to engaging stories. More 
persuasion is likely to occur when the target brand is made a more integral part of 
character development and storylines. 
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The brand is mentioned in program dialogue . Research suggests that verbal mentions of 
the target brand within a program are more effective at gaining attention than are visual 
representations alone. 

There is high repetition of communication and brand exposure . Frequency is as 
important in these types of communication as it is with other advertising forms. Brands 
shown for longer periods of time in a program, or mentioned more than once, are 
generally better remembered than those shown or mentioned a single time. 

The brand is visually prominent within the program . Packaging, logos, or other visual 
cues help consumers link the brand’s appearance within a program to its existence and 
availability in the ‘real world.’ 

Consumers know how to act quickly and easily upon their interest . Brand placements, 
and other in-program depictions, may help peak consumers’ interest in a brand. 

However, the setting (such as a movie theater or living room) is one where consumers 
cannot immediately sample or purchase the brand. Therefore, if the brand is an 
unfamiliar one, consumers need to know how to act upon their curiosity. 

Management understands companv/brand identity and how to convey it . The oft-repeated 

theme in and ’s study of opportunistic marketers is that top management must 

understand the core identity to be communicated. 

JPC was quite successful in meeting the first three criteria. The company was the fortunate 
recipient of repeated exposure, through both visual and verbal means, on the most popular show 
on television. Further, the Peterman brand was an integral part of the program. However, JPC 
could not fully capitalize on its Seinfeld windfall because it fell short on the final three criteria. 
The lack of a logo or other visual cue, coupled with consumers’ general ignorance about JPC and 
its catalog, meant that JPC needed to establish a real-world identity apart from its Seinfeld- 
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constructed identity. Since JPC management never was able to define the Peterman brand itself, 
the Seinfeld version of the company was all that was left. 

In terms of tactics, JPC could have addressed its problems in one of several ways. 
Assuming that J. Peterman would never consent to a logo or other visual identifier for its 
clothing products, relief could come as either or both of: showing JPC as a real company, and 
offering clear direction to audience members who might want to purchase featured Peterman 
products. Some ideas for achieving this include: 

(1) Messrs. O’Hurley and Peterman could have filmed a commercial together, to run 
during Seinfeld, in which O’Hurley — in typical stiff fashion - would come on camera 
and say “I’m J. Peterman,” to which John Peterman could step into the camera shot and 
say “No, I’m J. Peterman,” then display a copy of the “Owner’s Manual” with an 800 
number to call for a free copy. Given the eccentricity and popularity of O’Hurley’s 
Peterman and the fact that Seinfeld was the top-rated show, it is reasonable to speculate 
that the J. Peterman Company could have exceeded its annual mailing of catalogs with 
just a few runs of the commercial. While the sale of JPC to Paul Harris Stores and the 
departure of Seinfeld from its prime time slot makes this possibility unrealistic at present, 
the fact remains that Seinfeld enjoys good ratings in syndication and O’Hurley may 
actually be a viable promotional option to help Paul Harris with the revitalization of the 
J. Peterman brand. 

(2) Another overlooked possibility was that of a John Peterman cameo on Seinfeld. 
Peterman had access to both the scripts and the writers of the show. A cameo would 
have been a good opportunity to perhaps display some of the real merchandise such as 
the signature cowboy duster. A brief encounter between Elaine, Kramer, O’Hurley’s 
Peterman or Jerry and the real Peterman - sporting the duster for instance - might have 
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given the company some extra publicity and helped to increase awareness of the 
legitimacy of the J. Peterman Company. 

(3) In its efforts to market merchandise from Titanic or The Avengers, JPC management 
could have scheduled cinema advertising to run before theatrical presentations (or at the 
beginning of video copies of the films) to announce the availability of props for purchase 
from JPC. Even if patrons would be unable to remember a phone number or email 
address, they would remember the name and it would have increased awareness of the 
company. Failure to capitalize on the success of Titanic in this way could have been as 
big of a mistake as failing to capitalize from the Seinfeld publicity. 

It appears the biggest problem for JPC involved more than advertising tactics-it involved a 
clearer sense of the meaning of the J. Peterman brand. While problems with direct mail lists and 
the new retail strategy were severe, they need not have been fatal. The exposure, on a near- 
weekly basis, to over 30 million Seinfeld viewers could have produced enough growth for the 
company to survive and even prosper as a mainstream brand. After the company’s fall, John 
Peterman— in quite an understatement— admitted, “we missed an opportunity to exploit the name 
recognition. In retrospect, we might have done more with that” (Peterman 1999). 

The lessons learned here can apply to others. The most nimble and effective marketers of 
the near future will avoid the mistakes of JPC and, instead, follow the examples of firms such as 
the Body Shop and Hugo Boss. Joachimsthaler and Aaker (1997) suggest that advertisers who 
wish to take advantage of non-traditional brand-building opportunities do several things: look to 
companies outside their industry or country for examples, appoint one person or team inside the 
company to have responsibility for brand identity, and use pilot tests for novel or risky programs. 
JPC, for example, had ample opportunity over three years to gauge consumer responses to its 
depictions in Seinfeld. It is hoped that the J. Peterman experience will serve as a clear call for 
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marketers to think beyond simple brand visibility and embrace a strong sense of their brands’ 
identities. 
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Table 

How JPC’s Seinfeld Opportunity Compared to 
Principles of Effective In-program Placement 



Keys to Success * Did JPC Have It? 

Brand closely associated with character(s) and story yes 

Brand mentioned in program dialogue yes 

High repetition of communication and brand exposure yes 

Prominent visual representation within program (such as package or no 

logo) 

Consumers know how to act quickly upon their interest (where to no 

sample the product, how to purchase, etc.) 

Clear understanding by management of company/brand identity and how no 

to convey it 



* from : Babin and Carder 1996; Brennan, Dubas, and Babin 1999; Gupta and Lord 1998; Karrh 1995, 1998 
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Abstract 

The purpose of this study is to identify the impact of the attacked candidate’s 
issue response and image response and the impact of issue and image attack on the 
attacking candidate. An experiment with manipulated television commercials was 
conducted to examine the character evaluation, commercial evaluation and likelihood of 
voting for the attacking candidate and attacked candidate. Issue attack had a more 
positive impact on the character evaluation, commercial evaluation and likelihood of 
voting for the attacking candidate than image attack. As for the issue response and image 
response, issue response had a more positive impact on the attacked candidate as 
expected. Throughout this study, there is not statistically difference between response and 
non-response for the character evaluation, commercial evaluation and likelihood of 
voting for the attacked candidate. However, response ad had a more positive impact on 
the three dependent variables about the attacked candidate in terms of mean score. 
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Introduction 

Today’s political advertising on TV is more negative than ever before. Although 
television ideally is used to communicate political truth, the advertisements often attack an 
opponent’s character and record rather than support one’s own campaign. This is the growing 
trend of negative political advertising (Sabato, 1981). For example, half of Clinton’s ads were 
negative in 1992 (Devlin, 1993). Bob Dole spent millions on his negative advertising in 1996 
(Perloff, 1997). Politicians are still pursuing negative measures because negative commercials 
work even if they alienate voters in the electorate (Germond & Witcover, 1996). 

The purpose of this study is to identify the impact of issue and image attack ads on the 
attacking candidate and the impact of the attacked candidate’s issue response and image response. 
.An experiment with manipulated television commercials was conducted to examine the character 
evaluation, commercial evaluation and the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate and 
attacked candidate. Specifically, theses three dependent variables were examined after subjects 
watched television commercials that included attack and response advertising. In an earlier study, 
attacking advertising was found to be effective under certain circumstances; however, the impact 
of response advertising was not examined. 

In spite of the backlash effect of negative political advertising, research shows this 
advertising is still widely used. West (1993) investigated 324 “prominent” ads that aired between 
1952 and 1992 and 150 “typical ads” from 1972 through 1992. Campaigns through 1960 were 
not particularly negative in their advertising. Twenty-five percent of prominent ads in 1952 were 
negative, and 38 percent were negative in 1956. However, with the start of the Johnson- 
Goldwater race of 1964, advertising turned more negative. Fifty percent of the prominent ads in 
1964, and 69 percent of the prominent ads in 1968 were negative. 
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The 1992 presidential campaign was also primarily negative. Fifty-six percent of the 
Bush campaign ads and 69 percent of the Clinton ads were classified as negative ads attacking 
the opponent. “The Clinton percentage is the highest percentage of negative ads ever 
documented in a presidential campaign” (Kaid, 1994, p.l 16). 

On the other hand, negative political advertising has unintended effects. Some studies 
indicate that voters do not like negative ads and find them unnecessary (Garramone, 1984; Merrit, 



1984; Pinkleton & Garramone, 1992). One study indicated that a strong attack on a candidate 



may produce negative attitudes toward the attacker rather than the attacked (Garramone, 1984). 
Critics of negative political advertising argue that these ads contribute to voter alienation and 
apathy and are harmful to the U.S. democratic process (Pinkleton, 1997). 

In spite of this, negative political advertising is still used. Empirical research indicates 
that negative comparative advertising lowers the attacked candidate’s evaluation without 
lowering the attacking candidate’s evaluation (Pinkleton, 1997). Using a sample of 240 spots 
from primary and general election campaigns, Kaid found that 42 percent of the spot ads 
included some type of technological distortion. Distortions were more likely to occur in negative 
spots than in positive ones (Kaid, 1996). Exposure to a spot ad with technological change would 
fortify the image and increase the vote likelihood for the attacking candidate while lowering the 
image and vote likelihood for the opponent (Kaid, 1997). 

Since the use of negative political advertising in elections has increased, further research 
is needed to analyze the effects of response negative political advertising. 



Theoretical background 

While the definition of negative political advertising varies, Surlin and Gordon 
operationalized the genre as “advertising which attacks the other candidate personally, the issues 
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for which the other candidate stands, or the party of the other candidate” (As cited in Garramone, 
1984, p. 250). 

The cognitive response model and expectancy theory are appropriate to this study. They 
each are discussed below. 



Cognitive response model 

According to the cognitive response model, thoughts (cognitive response) elicited in 
various forms of communication can be seen as underlying factors that mediate the overall 
effectiveness of a communication (Wilson et. al., 1979). 

Wright (1973) categorized three cognitive responses to advertising communication as 
support argument, counterargument, and source derogation. These variables can be summarized 
as follows: 



Support Argument: in relating incoming information to existing beliefs, 
the receiver may activate responses indicating that congruent associations have 
been discovered or that the message argument is supported by already entrenched 
beliefs. 



Counterargument: activated when incoming information is compared to 
the existing belief system and a discrepancy is noted. The spontaneous thought 
activated is assumed to neutralize or counter message evidence. 

Source derogation: an alternate type of resistive response focuses on the 
source of the information. The source derogating response may serve as a 
substitute for counterargument and may be used quite frequently in situations 
where the source is easily viewed as biased (an unfortunate description of mass- 
media advertising p. 54). 



Merrit (1984) showed examples of these variables. Support argument includes negative 
images of the target (“He is indeed that bad”). The reduction of dissonance through 
counterargument gives images of the target that balance the image (“He is changed”). Source 
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derogation involves negative images of the sponsor (“He is a mudslinger”) or of the message 
(“It’s misrepresentation”) in the negative political advertising context (p. 29) 

Wright indicated that source derogation is a more frequent response to dissonance than 
counterargument since the source might be assuredly biased (as cited in Merrit, 1984). Also, it 
can be expected that negative political advertising is likely to produce source derogation and 
cause harmful effects toward the attacking candidate when viewers watch both attacking and 
responsive political advertising simultaneously. 

Expectancy theory 

Expectancy theory centers on the association between language use and the effectiveness 
of such language use in persuasion (Burgoon & Miller, 1985). Expectancy theory identifies two 
violations: positive or negative violation. In terms of the persuasion effects of the two violations, 
the theory assumes that when messages positively violate people’s linguistic expectations, the 
violation has a positive influence on people’s attitudes and evokes persuasive effectiveness 
(Burgoon & Miller, 1985, p. 200). Contrary to this, when messages negatively violate people’s 
linguistic expectations, a “boomerang effect occurs, with receivers changing to the position 
opposite to the one advocated by the communicator” (Burgoon & Miller, 1985). 

As one might imagine, expectancy theory can be applied to various fields of study. One 
application concerns the effectiveness of negative political advertising. Based on the theory, it 
can be assumed that voters have normative expectations about negative political advertising 
because such advertising is one of the most common genres in today’s politics and voters have 
been exposed to various negative ads (Park, 1996). Since most negative ads have been employed 
to attack the opponent’s image or issues, people may expect negative political ads to have 
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standard formats and intense messages. If negative political ads conform to people’s normative 
expectations, expectancy theory defines it as a negative violation and predicts that it arouses 
negative effects toward the sponsor (Park, 1 996). On the other hand, it is assumed that when a 
positive violation is mediated, it gives the sponsor positive effects. 



Concept Fui mulation 

The effects of negative political advertising 

There is some disagreement between academics and political practitioners about the 
effectiveness of negative political advertising (Pfau, Parrott, & Lindquist, 1992). Academic 
research finds that the public dislikes negative advertising, thus undermining its believability. 
(Merrit, l984;Hill, 1989). However, attack advertising must work, since it has been increasingly 
used in modem campaigns among practitioners (Pfau et. al., 1992). 

Intended effects 

The negativity construct is the most common explanation for the effectiveness of 
negative political advertising (Pfau et.al., 1992). Support for negativity is found in information 
processing literature, indicating that negative information conveys greater weight. Therefore, it 
stands out, making it more likely to be noticed and processed by receivers (Pfau et. al., 1992). 

Lau (1982) concludes that negative information is more effective in candidate evaluation 
because it is emphasized against a positive environment. In addition, he adds: 

These results make it clear that when voters are fomiing impressions of political 
candidates, the negative things they know are more important than positive things. Further, once 
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those impressions have been formed, any subsequent vengeance (resulting from negative 
evaluations) will be greater than any consequent reward (resulting from positive evaluation.) (pp. 
373-374). 



The intended effect of negative political advertising is to create negative feelings toward 
the attacked candidate and positive feelings toward the attacking candidate (Garramone, 1984). 
Surlin and Gordon (1977) found that direct attack ads were unethical but informative. 
Comparisons between candidates, even if tilted to one side, are usually rich with information (as 



cited in Johnson-Cartee & Copeland, 1991). Negative political ad 



vertising may offer more 



information to voters than positive ads, and people retain negative information more easily than 
positive information (Johnson-Cartee & Copeland, 1991). West (1993) indicates that negative 
ads are more informative, and even female candidates are using negative political advertising. In 
the Weigold (1991) study, negative ads worked to help the attacking candidate to be more 
effective in damaging another candidate’s likeability. 

Negative political advertising has often been cited as offering greater issue clarity than 
positive spots, which is especially helpful for people who are not familiar with the campaign or 
political affairs (Hagstrom & Guskind, 1986). Negative political advertising also increases 
political debate. It actually opens up the campaign to the issues by making the candidates 
respond to the charges and countercharges. These negative ads are used strategically to set the 
terms of the campaign debate by fabricating the issues (Nugent, 1987). 



Unintended effects 

One of the most important weaknesses of negative political advertising is that it will turn 
voters off from the election itself (Trent, 1995). Negative political advertising is "often thought 
to promote alienation because it has been viewed as increasing the negativity of the political 
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process. Political advertising in general is not the most highly regarded form of communication, 
and negative advertising is seen as something worse" (Johnson-Cartee & Copeland, 1991, p. 
276). However, despite the fact that only a third of eligible voters do vote, there is no evidence 
that people are ignoring their voting responsibilities because candidates use attack advertising 
(Trent, 1995). 

Another concern is the backlash effect. Garramone (1984) found negative advertising has 
a “strong negative influence on the viewer’s feeling toward the sponsor but only a slight net 
negative influence on feelings toward the target” (p. 256). Implausible attacks will elicit a 
backlash. For example, the constituents in Tennessee were simply unwilling to believe that 
anyone would approve the actions specified in an ad showcasing a Fidel Castro impersonator 
(Jamieson, 1992). Stewart’s (1975) survey found that many subjects associated mudslinging with 
distortions or lies, while most believed sources of negative ads to be “untrustworthy,” 
“incompetent” and “unlikable”(as cited by Weigold, 1992). 

Negative advertisements have dangerous aspects. Candidates using attack ads increase 
the competitors’ negative ads and look negative for attacking the competitor, creating a backlash 
against their candidacy. In the 1993 Los Angeles mayoral race, voters expressed their distaste for 
negative political advertising and the candidate who used it in exit polls (cited by Amsolabehere 
and Iyengar, 1996). Ansolabehere and Iyengar (1996) asserted that most voters disagree with 
negative political advertising even though it may be right for political consultants. Their study 
found that how a voter responds to negative and positive advertisements is up to that voter’s 
view of government. Democratic viewers like positive ads, and Republicans prefer negative ads. 
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Image and Issue 



Not surprisingly, image versus issue is a long-standing theme in politics. In qualifying 
negative political advertising, Johnson and Copeland (1987) identified 10 negative advertising 
topics that they classified as either “political” or “personal.” Political represents issue, and 
personal represents image. Political topics include political records, issue stands, and voting 
records. Personal topics include personal life, current or past marriage, criminal activities, family 
members, religion, medical history and sex life. This political/personal distinction is suggestive 
of political advertising’s long-standing issue/image distinction (Roddy & Garramone, 1988, p. 
417). The distinction between image and issue focuses on the presumed differences between 
political advertisements and how advertising detracts or contributes to an informed electorate 
(Geiger & Reeves, 1990). 

While issue appeals are related to specific policies, image appeals are related to personal 
characteristics of the candidate (Kaid & Sanders, 1978). Tests of the effectiveness of issue versus 
image political commercials have found that issue ads brought a more favorable candidate 
evaluation (Kaid & Sanders, 1978) and a greater intention to vote for the candidate (Garramone, 
1985) than image ads. Kaid and Sanders (1978) found issue ads produced significantly higher 
positive attitudes scores than did image advertising. Moreover, Johnson-Cartee and Copeland 
concluded that voters were more likely to tolerate negative commercials that focus on policy than 
on personality (as cited in West, 1993, p. 52). In the Thorson, Christ, and Caywood study (1991), 
issue commercials had a more positive impact on attitudes and voting intent than image 
commercials. 
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Garramone (1983) examined the effects of issue and image ads. She found that people 
preferred issue attack advertising to image attack commercials, and the attacking candidate’s 
character was rated as more positive with issue than with image attacks. Also, Pfau and Burgoon 
(1989) studied the efficacy of issue and character attack message strategies in political campaign 
communication. They hypothesized that character attack messages exert more influence than 
issue attack messages. However, issue attack messages exert more change in attitude and vote 
intention than character attack messages. 

Garramone (1988) examined the issue versus image orientation and effects of political 
advertising. She found subjects attending to issue information were more likely to become 
informed and were more confident in their learning than were subjects attending to personality 
information. 



Response Strategies 

The most important communicative functions of response ads seek to prevent damage 
from the attack. The candidate’s response must deflect attention away from the subject of the 
attack and turn attention on the candidate’s own ground (Trent, 1995). 

During the 1990 and 1992 elections, response ads became plentiful and were aired more 
rapidly than ever before (Trent, 1995). The rule of thumb that appears to be consistent in terms 
of response ads is that response ads happen very fast and repeatedly after the first attack. In a 
general situation, most media consultants believe that a response to an attack ad must be aired as 
soon as possible after the first attack because of the effect attack ads can have on people (Trent, 
1995). One of reasons that response ads are aired rapidly is that media advisors fear the attack 
ads of the opponent will control the dialogue or set the dialogue for the campaign (Trent, 1995). 
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There are a variety of ways to counter negative ads. Candidates can (a) confess their sins; 
(b) deny the charges then turn around and attack the opposition for its use of dirty tactics; (c) 
reffame the issue to their own advantage; or (d) counterattack the sponsor of the negative ad 
(Perloff, 1997). 

Perloff suggested that silence is ineffective. Candidates who were targeted by negative 
ads were told to ignore the attacks in the old days but “the days of ignoring negative ads are over” 
(Perloff, 1997, p. 68). People believing that siience is the best response to negative ads should 
consider the case of Michael Dukakis, who now freely admits that he made a mistake by not 
answering Bush’s ads. His silence suggested that Bush’s charges just might be true (Perloff, 1997). 

Another example of silence was presented in the 1984 senatorial campaign in Kentucky 
(Trent, 1995). Incumbent Senator Walter Dee Huddleston’s approval was 68 percent. His 
challenger, Mitch McConnell, had no chance of winning. However, McConnell’s media staff 
made humorous ads in search of the “missing” Huddleston. Huddleston never responded to the 
allegation that he had a bad record and lost the race. 

Weigold (1993) found that boomerang effects were removed when the attacked candidate 
did not respond against an attacking candidate’s negative messages under condition that attacking 
candidate’ issue was inconsistent with his party-based expectation. This research made it clear 
that boomerang effects only occur when a attacked candidate responds strongly to a negative ad. 

Of the many possible response strategies, the present study used the counterattack 
approach. In response commercials, targeted candidates call attention to their opponent’s 
perversion of the truth and present their own arguments about the topic of the attack commercials 
(Roddy & Garramone, 1988). For example, candidates whose issue positions are misrepresented 
by opponents may point out how their opponents perverted their positions and then proceed to 
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describe their true issue positions. This technique was used to make the response advertisement 
used in this study. 

Based on findings that issue ads brought a more favorable candidate evaluation and a 
greater intention to vote for the candidate than image ads, the proposed hypotheses for this study 
are as follows: 



Hypothesis 1: An issue response to an attacked will have a more 
positive impact on the (a) character evaluation, (b) commercial evaluation 
and (c) likelihood of voting for the attacked candidate than image response. 

Hypothesis 2: An issue attack ad will have a more positive impact 
on (a) the character evaluation, (b) commercial evaluation and (c) 
likelihood of voting of the attacking candidate than image attack. 



Based on the fact that a response ad to an attack ad must be aired as soon as possible after 
the first attack because of the effect attack ads can have on people, the following hypothesis is 
proposed. 



Hypotheses 3: A response ad will have a more positive impact on 
(a) the character evaluation, (b) commercial evaluation and (c) likelihood 
of voting for the attacked candidate than no response. 



Based on the fact that negative political advertising would be likely to produce source 
derogation and cause harmful effects toward the attacking candidate when viewers watch both 
the attacking and the responsive political advertising simultaneously, the following hypothesis 
are proposed. 



Hypothesis 4: Negative political advertising will produce source 
derogation, causing harmful effects of (a) the character evaluation, (b) 
commercial evaluation and (c) likelihood of voting for the attacking 
candidate. 
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Method 



Sample 

Participants in the experiment were 144 undergraduate journalism majors who were 
randomly assigned to one of eight treatment conditions: issue attack (candidate A)/issue response 
(candidate B); image attack (candidate A)/image response (candidate B); image attack (candidate 
A)/issue response (candidate B); issue attack (candidate A)/image response (candidate B); issue 
attack (candidate A); issue attack (candidate B); issue attack (candidate B); image attack 
(candidate B) (See Figure 1). 

Procedure 

Upon arriving at the experiment room, participants were shown one of eight types of 
stimulus ads. The stimulus ads were placed within regular product commercials. Each stimulus 
commercial was presented one time, with the attack ad shown first, followed by the response ad. 
Immediately following the program, the questionnaire containing the dependent measures was 
administered. Subjects saw advertising as follows. First, they saw one product advertisement and 
saw one attacking advertisement and one product advertisement and one response advertisement 
about Campaign Ad I (Candidate A and B). After that, questionnaire was administered. Because 
results from just one Campaign Ad I can’t be generalized, Campaign Ad II (candidate C and D) 
and Campaign Ad HI (candidate E and F) were repeated with the same format and procedures. In 
short, each participant saw three campaign ads. Scores for each individual were averaged in this 
study for a total sample size of 144. After that, the scores of character evaluation, commercial 
evaluation, and vote likelihood about three campaign ads were summed. 
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The fixed order is as follows: 

1 . Product commercial 

2. Campaign Ad I’s advertising 

3. Questionnaire about candidates is administered. 

4. Product commercial 

5. Campaign Ad II’ s advertising 

6. Questionnaire about candidates is administered. 

7. Product commercial 

8. Campaign Ad Ill’s advertising 

9. Questionnaire about candidates is administered. 

Stimulus Commercials 



Eighteen 30-second stimulus TV commercials were created featuring six fictional 
candidates for a Senate office. The target of attack commercials was pictured in both his own and 
the attacker’s commercials. The photos were similar, but not identical, with the difference being 
that the photo used in the attacker’s commercial did not show the target smiling. The 
photographs used were of a businessman taken from a magazine. 

Two attack commercials were created, one featuring an issue attack, the other an image 
attack. The issue attack focused on the attacked candidate’s positions — crime, taxes, financial 
aid, housing, health benefits and so on— claiming that his record as a Senator showed that he was 
lenient toward crimes and against reducing taxes. It showed the attacked candidate with 
superimposed words that reinforced the audio message (“released criminals,” “opposed reducing 
taxes”, etc.). In the image attack, the attacked candidate is accused of being “misleading and 
dishonest” and of missing votes as a Senator. 

Response commercials corresponding to each of the attack commercials were created. 

The issue response ad depicted a photo of the target and a voice-over claiming that the attacking 
candidate was “distorting me” and that he was engaging in negative campaigning. Additionally, 
the voice stated that the target had “fought against crime and for reduced taxes.” The image 
response was visually identical to the issue attack but directly referred to the attack on the 
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target’s honesty and claimed that the attacker was relying on negative and inaccurate messages. 

In short, at the beginning of the experiment, participants completed a series of questions 
about Campaign Ad I's (candidate A and candidate B) advertising. Next, they were exposed to 
Campaign Ad II’s (candidate C and candidate D) advertising and completed a questionnaire. 
Finally, the participants were exposed again to Campaign Ad Ill’s (candidate E and candidate F) 
advertising and completed a questionnaire. Participants were debriefed after the instruments were 
collected. 

Dependent measures 

The dependent variables that were measured for the sponsoring candidate and the targeted 
candidate included: (a) evaluation of the candidate’s commercial; (b) evaluation of the 
candidate’s character; and (c) likelihood of voting for the candidate. 

Character evaluation. Subjects evaluated each candidate on seven point scales using 
seven attributes found useful in previous research investigating candidate images (Roddy & 
Garramone, 1988). The attributes are intelligent, sincere, believable, honest, persuasive, 
concerned, and qualified. 

Commercial evaluation. Subjects evaluated each commercial on three seven-point scales 
according to how informative, believable and persuasive they felt the commercial was. For each 
scale, “1” indicates little of the attribute and “7” indicates much of the attribute (Roddy & 
Garramone, 1988,). 

Likelihood of voting. Subjects indicated on seven point scales the likelihood that they 
would vote for the sponsoring candidate if they were voting in an election involving the 
candidates. For each scale, “1” indicated not at all likely and “7” indicated very likely (Roddy & 
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Garramone, 1988,). 



Findings 

To confirm the success of the manipulation, commercials featuring issue versus image 
appeal were compared in terms of participants’ perception of each commercial’s strength of issue 
or image on a seven-point scale. The comparison was computed with an individual sample i-iest 
between the issue-only (Group 5) and the image-only treatment group (Group 6). There was a 
statistically significant difference between the negative political advertisement containing issue 
and that containing image [t (36)=3.93, p<.001 .] The issue commercial (M=4.28) was perceived 
as significantly more issue-oriented than the image commercial (M=1.83). This result confirms 
the success of the manipulation. 

For each candidate, the 21 items were summed and divided by 21 to create an index with 
the following Cronbach alpha reliability coefficients: Attacking candidate, alpha=.94 (character 
evaluation), alpha=.83 (commercial evaluation) and alpha=.58 (likelihood of voting); Attacked 
candidate, alpha=.95 (character evaluation), alpha=.84 (commercial evaluation) and alpha=.73 
(likelihood of voting). 

Hypothesis 1-a suggested that issue response has a more positive impact on the character 
evaluation of the attacked candidate than image response. As shown in Table 1, there is a 
statistically significant difference between issue response and image response in the character 
evaluation of the attacked candidate [F(l,71)=6.19, p<.05.] In addition, issue response 
(M=68.25) had a more positive impact on the character evaluation of the attacked candidate than 
image response (M=57.44). Therefore, this hypothesis is supported. 
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Hypothesis 1-b suggested that issue response has a more positive impact on the 
commercial evaluation of the attacked candidate than image response. As shown in Table 1, there 
is a statistically significant difference between issue response and image response in the 
commercial evaluation of the attacked candidate [F (1,71)=6.35 p<.05.] Also, issue response 
(M=28) had a more positive impact on the commercial evaluation of the attacked candidate than 
image response (M=22.67). This hypothesis is supported. 



Hypothesis 1-c suggested that issue response has a more positive impact on the likelihood 
of voting for the attacked candidate than image response. As shown from Table 1, there is no 
statistically significant difference between issue response and image response in the likelihood of 
voting for the attacked candidate. However, issue response (M=9.25) had a more positive impact 
on the likelihood of voting for the attacked candidate than image response (M=7.94). 

Overall, issue response has a more positive impact on the character evaluation, and 
commercial evaluation for the attacked candidate than image response. However, the likelihood 
of voting for the attacked candidate was not statistically significant. 

Hypothesis 2-a suggested that issue attack has a more positive impact on the character 
evaluation of the attacking candidate than image attack. As can be seen in Table 2, there is a 
statistically significant difference between issue attack and image attack in the character 
evaluation of the attacking candidate [F(l,143)=5.38 p<.05.] Additionally, issue attack 
(M=60.03) had a more positive impact on the character evaluation of the attacking candidate 
than image attack (M=53.15). 

Hypothesis 2-b suggested that issue attack has a more positive impact on the commercial 
evaluation of the attacking candidate than image attack. As can be seen in Table 2, there is a 
statistically significant difference between issue attack and image attack [F (1,143)=3.79 p<05.] 
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Further, issue attack (M=26.32) had a more positive impact on the commercial evaluation of the 
attacking candidate than image attack (M=23.47). 

Hypothesis 2-c suggested that issue attack has a more positive impact on the likelihood of 
voting for the attacking candidate than image attack. As can be seen in Table 2, there is no 
statistically significant difference between issue attack and image attack. However, issue attack 
(M=7.03) had a more positive impact on the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate than 
image attack (M=6.56). 

Overall, issue attack had a more positive impact on the character evaluation, commercial 
evaluation and likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate than image attack. 

Hypothesis 3-a suggested that response has a more positive impact on the character 
evaluation of the attacked candidate than non-response. As can be seen in Table 3, there is no 
statistically significant difference between response and non-response for the character 
evaluation of the attacked candidate. However, response (M=64.92) had a more positive impact 
on the character evaluation of the attacked candidate than non-response (M= 60.78). 

Hypothesis 3-b suggested that response has a more positive impact on the commercial 
evaluation of the attacked candidate than non-response. As can be seen in Table 3, there is no 
statistically significant difference between response and non-response in the commercial 
evaluation of the attacked candidate. However, response (M=26.08) had a more positive impact 
on the commercial evaluation of the attacked candidate than non-response (M=24.58). 

Hypothesis 3-c suggested that response has a more positive impact on the likelihood of 
voting for the attacked candidate than non-response. As shown in Table 3, there is no statistically 
significant difference between response and non-response in the likelihood of voting for the 
attacked candidate. However, response (M=9.19) tended to have a more positive impact on the 
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likelihood of voting for the attacked candidate than non-response (M=8.00). 

Overall, although there are no statistically significant results, response ads had a more 
positive impact on the character evaluation, commercial evaluation and likelihood of voting for 
the attacked candidate than non-response in terms of mean score. 

Hypothesis 4-a suggested that negative political advertising produces source derogation, 
causing harmful effects of the character evaluation for the attacking candidate. As shown in 
Table 4, there is a statistically significant difference between the mean character evaluation for 
the attacking candidate and the attacked candidate [t (1,71)=-3.61, p<.001.] Also, the attacked 
candidate (M=62.85) had a higher character evaluation than the attacking candidate (M=56.35). 

Hypothesis 4-b suggested that negative political advertising produces source derogation, 
causing harmful effects of the commercial evaluation for the attacking candidate. As can be seen 
in Table 4, there is no statistically significant difference between the mean commercial 
evaluation of the attacking candidate and the attacked candidate. However, the attacked 
candidate (M=23.52) had a slightly higher commercial evaluation than the attacking candidate 
(M=25.10). 

Hypothesis 4-c suggested that negative political advertising produces source derogation, 
causing harmful effects of the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate. As shown in Table 
4, there is a statistically significant difference between the mean likelihood of voting for the 
attacking candidate and the attacked candidate [t (l,71)=-3.73, p<001.] In addition, the attacked 
candidate (M=8.60) had a greater likelihood of gaining votes than the attacking candidate 
(M=7.01). 

Overall, negative political advertising did produce source derogation, causing harmful 
effects on the character evaluation and the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate. 
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Discussion 



The present study sought to determine the relative effectiveness of response and non- 
response and issue/image negative political advertising for attacking and attacked candidates. 
The result suggests that issue advertising has a more positive impact on the attacking candidate 



when Tic attacks and issue response has a mere jj 



positive impact on the attacked candidate when 



he responds. 

First, the study results show that issue response resulted in a higher character evaluation of 
the attacked candidate. By comparing the means between issue response and image response, it 
was found that issue response (M=68.25) was higher than image response (M=57.44). Issue 
response resulted in a higher commercial evaluation of the attacked candidate, which was also 
statistically significant. Also, issue response (M=28) was higher than image response (M=22.67). 
There was a statistically significant interaction between issue/image response and response/non- 
response in their influence on the likelihood of voting for the attacked candidate. By comparing 
simple main effects between response and non-response, it is assumed that when the attacked 
candidate responds against the attacking advertising by emphasizing an issue, he or she has a 
chance to increase the likelihood of voting for him or her. 

Second, viewing the effect of response and non-response in regards to the attacked 
candidate produced less clear results. Although there was no statistically significant difference, 
response resulted in higher scores on all three dependent variables than non-response. However, 
non-response had a more positive impact on the character evaluation of the attacking candidate 
than response. Therefore, it can be said that not responding against attacking advertising may 
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lead to negative consequences for the attacked candidate. Any response in a real election is better 
than no response. Generally, response advertising to attack advertising is better after the attack 
because of the effect attack advertising can have on people. 

Third, in terms of attack, an issue attack resulted in a higher character evaluation of the 
attacking candidate. By comparing the mean between issue attack and image attack, issue attack 
(M=60.03) was higher than image attack (M=53.15), which is consistent with the results of 
previous researches (Roddy & Garromone, 1988; T'norson el. a!., 1991). Issue attack (M=26.32) 
resulted in a higher commercial evaluation of the attacking candidate than image attack 
(M=23.47). Even though there was no statistically significant difference between issue attack and 
image attack in the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate, issue attack (M=7.03) was 
higher than image attack (M=6.56). 

Finally, negative political advertising did produce source derogation, causing harmful 
effects on the character evaluation and the likelihood of voting for the attacking candidate. 
Previous studies found the source derogation by only the attacking advertising (Merrit, 1984; 
Park, 1996). However, source derogation was explained clearly because this study includes 
response advertising. The candidate wanting to attack another candidate must use careful 
negative political advertising and have certain evidence about the arguments that he or she makes. 

Findings and implications articulated above should be considered in the context of the 
limitations of this study. The main limitation is the use of student participants, who are not fully 
representative of the general electorate (Pinkleton, 1997). However, it is interesting to note that 
the 1992 presidential election had the highest voter turnout since 1972, and the greatest increase 
was among younger voters (Pinkleton, 1997). In addition, research results suggest that because 
their age and education compensate for each other, college students are acceptable as participants 
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in political advertising research (Garramone, 1984 & Pinkleton, 1997). 

Another limitation is that the experimental setting was artificial with respect to lack of 
context and possibly the quality of commercials. In a true election, voters do not base their 
decision solely on what they have seen in political commercials. 

Third, previous research has found that individual differences such as age, education and 
candidate preference mediate negative advertising effects (Roddy & Garramone, 1988). In 
present study, however, the fictional candidates and student sample did not aiiow for the 
investigation of such individual differences. 

Based on these results and the limitations of this study, several suggestions for future 
research are made. First, future research could be conducted during an actual election with a 
control group. Second, TV commercials need to be more refined. Several types of TV 
commercials should be made and examined in the experiment. Third, future research should 
examine why negative political advertising containing image is perceived to be less positive than 
negative political advertising containing issue. In addition, issue vs. image in negative political 
advertising should be compared to issue vs. image in positive political advertising. Finally, future 
research needs to explore how effective several responses are in several kinds of attacks in 
negative political advertising. 

Overall, however, the findings here demonstrate the complex nature of information 
processing of negative advertising. Under certain circumstances, negative advertising can hurt an 
attacking candidate, especially in the case of response advertising. The candidate wanting to 
attack another candidate may use carefully planned negative political advertising. 
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Appendix 



Table 1 . Means of three dependent variables of the attacked candidate by types of response ad 





Type of response ad 


Issue 


Image 


F 


p- value 


Character 

Evaluation 


68.25(3.25") 


57.44(2.74) 


6.19* 


.02 


Commercial 

Evaluation 


28(3.11) 


22.67(2.52) 


6.35* 


.01 


Likelihood 
of vote 


9.25(3.08) 


7.94(2.65) 


2.56 


.11 



* P< .05 (the scores of character evaluation, commercial evaluation, and vote likelihood about 
three campaign ads were summed. For example, character evaluation’ total score is 147) 

+ : The score is transformed to 1-7 scale. 



Table 2. Means of three dependent variables of the attacking candidate by types of attack ad 





Issue 


Image 


F 


p-value 


Character 

Evaluation 


60.03(2.86) 


53.15(2.53) 


5.38* 


.02 


Commercial 

Evaluation 


26.52(2.95) 


23.47(2.61) 


3.79* 


.05 


Likelihood of 
vote 


7.03(2.34) 


6.56(2.19) 


.93 


.34 



*p< .05 



Table 3. Means of three dependent variables of the attacked candidate by response/non-response 





Response / Non-response 


Response 


Non-response 


F 


p-value 


Character 

Evaluation 


64.92(3.09) 


60.78(2.89) 


.91 


.34 


Commercial 

Evaluation 


26.08(2.90) 


24.58(2.73) 


.50 


.48 


Likelihood 
of vote 


9.19(3.06) 


8.00(2.67) 


2.14 


.15 



Table 4. T-test for the attacking candidate and the attacked candidate 





Mean 


T-value 


p-value 


Character 

Evaluation 


56.34 (attacking, 2.68) 
62.84(attacked, 2.99) 


-3.61** 


.001 


Commercial 

Evaluation 


25.10 (attacking, 2.79) 
25.52(attacked, 2.84) 


-.55 


.586 


Likelihood of vote 


7.01 (attacking, 2.34) 
8.59 (attacked, 2.86) 


-3.73** 


.000 



**p< .01 
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Underwriting the War Effort: 

The Advertising Council Organizes the Advertising Industry, 1942-1945 



One of the most documented episodes in the history of the U.S. advertising 
industry is the rise of the Advertising Council and its role in the war effort from 1942 
to 1945. The Advertising Council helped the government during the war by planning, 
creating and placing ads for Washington's home-front campaigns free of charge. 

Among other things, the Council urged people to donate blood, enlist in the military, 
plant victory gardens, salvage fats and metals, support the Red Cross, and buy war 
bonds. To most observers in the advertising industry, the Advertising Council was an 
expression of the sacrifice, patriotism, and support by this extraordinary American 
institution for the defense of human freedom. 1 Most of the scholarly research, on the 
other hand, emphasizes the fundamental importance of the Advertising Council in 
protecting and promoting the self-interest of the advertising industry. In this line of 
thinking, the Advertising Council is seen as a textbook case study in effective corporate 
public relations. 2 According to one of its founding members, the Advertising Coun- 
cil's goal was that of "demonstrating beyond doubts that advertising deserved a place at 
the council tables in the great task of reconstruction after the war." 3 



1 . See, for example, Raymond Rubicam. "Advertising," in While You Were Gone: A Report on Wartime Life in the United States , 

Jack Goodman ed., (New York: Simon and Schuster, 1946), pp. 421-446; Ray Barron, The 40s: When We Were Dreamers of Dreams 
(Boston: Branden Publishing Company, 1987). 

2. Frank W. Fox, Madison Avenue Goes to War (Provo: Brigham Young University Press, 1975), chapter 5; Stephen Fox, The 
Mirror Makers: A History of American Advertising & Its Creators (Chicago and Urbana: University of Illinois Press, 1997). First pub- 
lished in 1984; Robert Griffith, "The Selling of America: The Advertising Council and American Politics," Business History Review , 
Vol. 57, No. 1, Autumn 1983, pp. 388-412; Jackson Lears, Fables of Abundance: A Cultural History of Advertising in America (New 
York: Basic Books, 1994); Mark Leff, "The Politics of Sacrifice on the American Home Front in World War II," Journal of Ameri- 
can History, Vol. 77, No. 4, March 1991, pp. 1296-1318. 

3. Harold B. Thomas, The Background and Beginning of the Advertising Council , Box 1, Folder: Background and Beginning of the 
Advertising Council (1952), Record Group 13/2/203, Advertising Council papers, University of Illinois Archives, Urbana [hereafter: 
Ad Council papers], n.p. For a similar view, see letter to Bruce Barton from Paul T. Cherington, April 21, 1942, Box 118, Folder: 
AFA 1942 A-G, Bruce Barton papers. State Historical Society of Wisconsin, Madison [hereafter: Barton papers]; letter to Bruce 
Barton from Edgar Kobak, April 21, 1942, Box 1, Folder: Advertising Federation of America, 1942-1955, Barton papers. 
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Most of the research on the Advertising Council has emphasized its numerous 
campaigns and its relationship with the government during the Second World War. 4 In 
this paper I will turn to a neglected area of supreme importance for the Advertising 
Council: how it dealt with advertising community itself and organized major advertisers 
and advertising agencies to support its efforts. The Council spent considerable energy 
on coaching, encouraging, even guilt- tripping advertisers into compliance. Adding to 
the Advertising Council's challenge, there were individual advertisers who, disregard- 
ing the postwar benefits of effective public relations, exploited the war for immediate 
financial gains and used wartime themes in such a self-serving manner as to generate 
more public opprobrium than approval. In this paper I will provide an overview of the 
Advertising Councils 's formation and operations, a look at some of the problems it 
faced, and a case study of its controversial 1944 campaign, designed to help "Stamp 
Out V.D.". I will draw from government and business archives as well as trade publi- 
cations. I argue that the organized advertising industry, by which I mean the main trade 
organizations like the American Association of Advertising Agencies (AAAA) and the 
Association of National Advertisers (ANA) that were behind the formation of the 
Advertising Council, was able to eventually succeed not only with the government and 
the public but with recalcitrant advertisers as well. In the end, this paved the way for a 
postwar advertising industry PR strategy that proved successful for the balance of the 
century. 

The Advertising Council 

A few days after the Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor in December 1941, the 
government called on the advertising community's help in winning the war. Washing- 



4. Fox, Madison Avenue Goes to Win Griffith, "The Selling of America;" Leff, "The Politics of Sacrifice." 



